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THROUGHOUT THE INDUSTRY, leading cinematographers in the best- 
known studios endorse Du Pont "Superior” 2 all-purpose negative 
stock. Its extremely wide latitude provides ample speed to capture the 
subject under difficult conditions of high or low key lighting. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department. Wil¬ 
mington 98, Delaware. New York—Los Angeles—Chicago. 


DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 







YOUR NEEDS FOR 

★ NEWSREELS 

★ TELEVISION 

★ INDUSTRIAL 
\ FILMS 


FILMO 

SPECIALIST 


B T 6mm CAMERA 

Four-lens turret head. Seven accurate oper¬ 
ating speeds. Positive viewfinder. Uses 200- 
or 400-foot external film magazines or (in¬ 
ternally) 100-ft. film spools. Shift-over 
focusing. Three power sources: hand crank, 
spring motor, and electric motor. Write for 
brochure with full specifications. 


HEAVY-DUTY TRIPOD 

Telescoping maple legs 
extend to 63". Continu¬ 
ous 360° panoramic 
head accommodates 
any flat-base motion 
picture or still camera. 
Head tilts perpendic¬ 
ular to ground and 40° 
upward with 400' mag¬ 
azines . . . 60° upward 
without magazines. 
Two-directional spirit 
level. Tilt mechanism 
locks with slight turn 
[ of rubber grip handle. 


EYEMO MODEL Q 
35mm CAMERA 


Has three-arm offset tur¬ 
ret, positive viewfinder, 
speed range 8 to 48 frames 
per second. Hand crank 
and prismatic focuser 
with magnifier (for view¬ 
ing through lens). Pro¬ 
vision for electric motor 
and external film maga¬ 
zines. Other Eyemo mod¬ 
els to suit your needs. 


AUTOMATIC FILM SPLICING MACHINES 

For every special need in pro- ‘P 

fessional film editing, B&H 
provides seven versatile 35mm 

splicing machines, all fully . 

automatic. Film-strong welds 

are inconspicuous, are easily, 

quickly made. Other profes- Ur 

sional models for 8mm and 

16mm, or all three widths in 

one machine. Write for descriptive booklet. 


MODEL J 

CONTINUOUS 16mm 
FILM PRINTER 


Three-way aperture for contin¬ 
uous contact printing... sound 
and picture separately or both 
together . . . monochrome or 
color film. Prints fine-grain 
duplicating and release stock. 
Minimum speed, 60 feet per 
minute. Many other models, 
details on request. 


GUARANTEED for LIFE 

During life of product, any defects in workmanship or 
material will be remedied free {except transportation ). 


Precision-Made by 


Bell & Howell 


FOR DETAILS on anything in motion picture equipment, 
write Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 























Various outstanding manufacturers have made their names 
synonymous with the finest quality of equipment in their respec¬ 
tive lines. In the 16-mm Professional Motion Picture Equipment 
field it is Maurer which has earned that reputation. 

The professional 16-mm field was first developed and estab¬ 
lished as an industry by Maurer—and Maurer has continuously 
led in raising 16-mm standards. 

Now Maurer post-war models have been thoroughly work- 
proven for three years under all kinds of field conditions. 


Maurer 16-mm Professional 
Motion Picture Camera — 

unapproached in the 16-mm field 
for accuracy — for versatility. 


Maurer 16-mm Film Phonograph — 

a high-fidelity reproducer for re¬ 
recording, that provides a flat 
characteristic dz 1 db to 10,000 cps. 



Maurer 16-mm Recorder 

produces sound tracks of 
the highest quality and 
fidelity. Standard ampli¬ 
fier equipment provides 
the full frequency range 
that standard projectors 
and television receivers 
are equipped to repro¬ 
duce. A flat frequency 
range of 30 to 10,000 
cycles is available. 



New Catalogue mailed on request . 



J. A. MAURER, INC. 


Professional 

Motion Picture Cameras 



37-01 31 si Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Sound Recording Equipment 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 61 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 


OFFICERS AND BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Charles G. Clarke, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. V-Pres. and Treas. 
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Victor Milner 
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Alfred Gilks 
Charles Rosher 
Lee Garmes 
John Seitz 
Leon Shamroy 
Joseph Walker 
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John Arnold 
Sol Halprin 
Arthur Miller 
Hal Mohr 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
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CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C.—Filming T.C.F's. 

"Quartered City," in Berlin, Germany 

REPORT FROM BERLIN — A.S.C. presi¬ 
dent, Charles G. Clarke, who is cur¬ 
rently in Berlin to photograph “The 
Quartered City” for 20th Century-Fox, 
relays his impressions of postwar Ger¬ 
many in a letter addressed to fellow 
members of the Society: 

“June 3, 1949: 

“I wish I could write you a stirring 
article for the American Cinematog¬ 
rapher regarding photography in Ger¬ 
many, but the truth is I haven’t done 
much as yet and besides it’s little differ¬ 
ent from photography in any other place. 
Our cast hasn’t come over yet and our 
director is writing the script, so we 
haven’t started actual shooting. 

“During the blockade when the airlift 
operations were heavy, we did make 
some airlift activity scenes for the pic¬ 
ture. These were rushed to Hollywood 
for processing. Part have been returned 
and we have screened them here. Our 
time has mostly been spent in selecting 
locations, preparing equipment and ac¬ 
quainting our German crews with Holly¬ 
wood equipment. I have two 20th-Cen¬ 
tury cameras and a Mitchell, while the 
sound man brought over complete sound 
recording equipment. 

“My operator, Lou Kunkle, is with 
me but our assistants are German stu¬ 
dio men. They are very willing and as 
anxious to get started as we are. Our 


interior scenes are to be made at the old 
UFA studios at Templehof — right in 
the heart of Berlin, adjoining the famous 
Templehof airfield. Much of the studio 
was shot up during the war and almost 
all of the equipment carried away. We 
have located some Army searchlight gen¬ 
erators and are having some lights built 
here. Our grip equipment is also being 
built here. 

“As the electric current here is 200 
volts, it means we’ll have to use special 
globes and generators. We did bring 
along some of the Color-Tran light out¬ 
fits and a special transformer for con¬ 
verting the 220 volt current to their use. 
We expect to use these lights for many 
of the natural interiors we do here. So 
much for what we expect to do. 

“Victor Milner is here and we have 
had many pleasant evenings together. 
Naturally we talk ‘A.S.C.’ At the mo¬ 
ment he is touring southern Germany, 
but I see his son, Major Victor Milner, 
Jr., frequently — a fine boy and doing 
very important work here in Berlin. 
Compared to western Germany, Berlin 
is a very dreary place. There has been 
terrible destruction, and as the place is 
surrounded by Russian ‘zones,’ life is 
quite uncertain. Most of the people have 
left who could, so except for certain sec¬ 
tions which escaped bombing, the streets 
are almost empty. 

“Grotesque wrecks of buildings loom 


against the leaden skies which are always 
overcast. Of the buildings that still stand, 
all the window glass is gone — blasted 
by the concussion during wartime shell¬ 
ing of the city. These are boarded up 
or covered with cardboard salvaged from 
shipping cartons. The only things which 
appear to have survived as though noth¬ 
ing had happened are the trees and the 
flowers. These are everywhere. Wistaria 
climbs over ugly skeletons of buildings 
and bursts into bloom as though it were 
trying to cover the scars of war. Chest¬ 
nut trees line the streets, with rose and 
white blossoms standing up like Christ¬ 
mas tree candles. 

“Right now the city’s few streetcars 
are not running because of a strike. A 
few omnibusses are to be seen on the 
streets but they are always bulging with 
passengers. The rest of the populace 
walk. Nearly everyone carries a brief¬ 
case and a bunch of flowers. About the 
only automobiles seen are military jeeps 
and cars. Because of the dearth of gaso¬ 
line, there are scarcely any private cars 
on Berlin streets. That is Berlin today 
— a mere shadow of its former gay self, 
but still grimly carrying on. 

“These people are hard workers and 
will, one day, when their political future 
is secure, rebuild their beautiful country. 
If our ‘reds’ at home could only see 
Soviet rule and actions as they are prac- 
(Continucd on Page 265) 



AMONG the memorabilia acquired by Gus A. Peterson, A.S.C., during his association with the old 
Kalem's studios in Santa Monica during early silent film days, is this sketch by a sidelines observer 
of picture making on an open, windswept stage. Gus says cameramen had lighting problems in 
those early days, too, and points to the four "gaffers" in this picture perched perilously on top 
of each of the four stanchions, struggling to hold the flapping diffuser in place while scene 
is being shot. 
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The MITCHELL STUDIO MODEL"BNC” is 
a truly silent camera for sound photography. 
No blimp is required. Its smooth, positive 
operation saves many costly hours of pro¬ 
duction time. Since the introduction of the 
"BNC,” more and more major studios have 
made it standard equipment. 


The MITCHELL "16” is enthusiastically 
acclaimed by leading commercial pro¬ 
ducers as the first professional camera to 
bring theatre-like quality to the 16 mm 
screen. Typically MITCHELL in design 
and workmanship, it contains the same 
proven features that made MITCHELL 
cameras famous throughout the world. 

Now at a new low price. 


FILM 


/$t//cAe// Camera CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET * GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS 


MITCAMCO 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN* 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 
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Reports On 


India’s 
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Industry 
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By CLYDE DE VINNA, A.S.C. 


CLYDE DeVINNA, A.S.C., (left) who recently returned from a 
filming assignment in India, found native Indian cameramen 
highly artistic and resourceful, accomplish miracles in the face 
of tremendous odds. At right is B. Deoji, one of India's top 
cinematographers. 


T HE MOTION PICTURE industry in India is sur¬ 
prisingly extensive and, in many respects, tremendously 
interesting. A definite overall picture of it is difficult to obtain, 
because it is not at all centralized as we know the industry 
in Hollywood. These were my observations during my recent 
assignment in India as director of photography for Oriental- 
International Pictures. 'Phis company had been granted rights 
to photograph the Keddah or annual wild elephant roundup 
—the first held since the war. After somewhat hasty prepara¬ 
tion, I was sent flying overseas to Calcutta, thence to Bombay 
to photograph the proceedings on Monopack. 

Virtually all the producers in India function independently. 
There are at least 25 studios operating in the country, prin¬ 
cipally in the three major cities, Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, but they all operate as rental concerns; none, so far 
as I was able to learn, produce pictures for themselves. There 
seems to be little or no organization in the industry, either 
among producers, talent, or technicians; consequently com¬ 
petition is keenly individual. 

There are a number of stars, both men and women, who 
are prime favorites with the public and therefore in great 
demand, with the resultant bidding from producers boosting 
their salaries to figures relatively fantastic. This creates an¬ 
other situation a bit more difficult for us to realize: It is not 
unusual for certain stars, as well as leading directors and the 
better technicians, to be working in several pictures simul¬ 
taneously ! 

Inquiry into this unusual state of affairs brought forth the 


LIGHTING in American-made films is closely studied by the Indian cameramal 
with the result that he achieves remarkable results considering the inadequacf 
of his equipment. Above is well-lighted two-shot from recent film. 


answer: the producer who first signs the individual has priority, 
and each succeeding employer must make his arrangements by- 
co-operating with those producers preceding him. This may 
also be the reason for other unusual features of their method 
of production. Exterior sets are nearly always built on the 
stage; there is very little location work. It is not at all 
unusual for a studio to work in three shifts, with three dif¬ 
ferent pictures working in turn through the day and night. 

A curious custom, which is so prevalent that it almost has 
become a ceremony, is that which accompanies the first day 
of shooting on a picture. After all arrangements have been 
made, studio space obtained and the first set erected, the first 
day’s shooting is scheduled. The initial shot is most carefully 
arranged and rehearsed, extra care being taken to see that this 
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A TYPICAL interior in a Bombay studio. There is little or no overhead lighting 
due to the lack of necessary equipment. Also limited power is a big problem. 
All studio lights draw current from domestic power lines. 


particular scene goes smoothly, for nothing must go wrong 
with this initial effort. When the camera finally turns and the 
take is made, work is called off for the day and the producer, 
cast, crew and friends all join in a feast and a general celebra¬ 
tion of good will. This is to insure not only the successful pro¬ 
duction of the picture but its favorable reception by the public 
upon its release. Doubtless some similar plan would find great 
favor with our own crews in Hollywood. 

The cameraman of India is a quite amazing person; the 
more I saw of him and his efforts at the different studios I 
was fortunate enough to visit, the more I marveled. He has 
no such well organized crews as prevail under our system of 
production; he is about as nearly a one-man organization as 
is possible, and how he manages such uniformly good results 


AN INTERESTING highlight of India's movie industry is the wide use of sign¬ 
boards to advertise native pictures. The signs / which are everywhere, are indi¬ 
vidually handpainted and lettered instead of lithographed as in the U.S. 


with the conditions under which he works is beyond my under¬ 
standing. 

If definite efforts were to be made to put more handicaps 
in his way, I don’t know just how it could be managed. He 
has to supervise and check makeups, hairdresses, wardrobe, 
sets, and practically everything else connected with the pic¬ 
ture; he lights his own sets, literally placing and adjusting 
each unit before turning it over to the “lamp coolies” (their 
term for electricians). He sets and operates his own camera; 
while he has plenty of semi-skilled help at his command, he 
usually finds it advantageous to do nearly everything himself. 

His lighting equipment is of fair quality, but scant as to 
numbers of units. The average set in India is shot with less 
(Continued on Page 260) 
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TYPICAL of the lighting technique practiced by India's top flight cameramen 
is this scene from the production "Amprapali," photographed by Fali Mistry, 
whom DeVinna calls the "Bill Daniels" of Indian cinematographers. 


ANOTHER scene from "Amprapali" that demonstrates the Indian cameraman's 
studied use of lighting, which differs widely from American methods but never¬ 
theless achieves a compelling and dramatic pictorial effect. 
















The A.S.Cs. New 
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Comfortable club-like atmosphere 
is salient feature of unique pro¬ 
jection installation in Society's 
Hollywood headquarters. 


T HE SCREENING of motion pictures at 
the American Society of Cinematographer’s 
clubhouse is a project that has long been high 
on the Society’s planning program. Recently 
the Society has placed increasing importance 
on the study of the technical problems of cine¬ 
matography, and the development of new 
cinematic techniques applying to present day 
film production. Thus it found it imperative 
to be able to project selected films before its 
membership as a means of study and as a source 
of discussion material at its monthly technical 
meetings. Also considered was the convenience 
of being able to preview films photograj bed 
by its members. 

After considerable planning and surveys 
made by various contractors, the Board of 
Directors finally solved the many problems 
posed by building code restrictions and fire 
ordinances with a unique plan to erect a mod¬ 
ern, fireproof projection booth adjacent to the 
clubhouse. Thus motion pictures could be pro¬ 
jected through a window and onto a screen 
erected on the north wall in the club lounge. 
Several months ago the plan was approved, 
the contract let, and on May 17th the Society’s 
new “theatre” was dedicated with a screen g 
the Champion. It is important to note that 
both picture and sound quality conforms with 
the highest standards established for the best 
motion picture theatres. 

Credit for this, of course, is due the excel¬ 
lent R.C.A. projection and sound equipment. 
Within the air-conditioned projection booth 
are two latest type R.C.A.-Brenkert high- 
intensity arc 35mm. sound-film projectors aug¬ 
mented by the newest type R.C.A. sound am¬ 
plifiers. In addition, this equipment is fitted 


1 — To overcome building code restrictions, separate pro¬ 
jection booth was built adjacent to A.S.C. clubhouse. 
Pictures are projected through window to screen in club¬ 
house lounge. 


2 — Interior of modern, fireproof projection booth shows 
latest type R.C.A.-Brenkert projection machines which 
give a brilliant screen image at throw of 60 feet. 


3 — Looking toward projection booth from interior of 
clubhouse lounge. Seating capacity is 100. Comfortable 
club chairs and divans provide bulk of seating. Intercom 
phone and remote volume control are at rear. 
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Preview Theatre 


By 


FREDERICH FOSTER 

Photos by Felix and Nikki Zelenka 


with all the latest gadgets and doodads that 
make the projectionist’s job fool-proof as well 4 

as something of a cinch. Included is a pho¬ 
nograph turntable for playing music or tran¬ 
scriptions during intermissions and before the 
start of a show. Monitor speakers afford a 
constant check on sound quality and volume 
of both picture and records. 

Within the clubhouse lounge, which becomes 
the theatre when pictures are shown, is a 7 
by 9 foot R.C.A. “Snowwhite” projection 
screen. This is artistically framed in a shadow- 
box suspended from an overhead track. This 
latter feature makes it possible to position the 
..if screen in center of wall for projection, and 
to quickly slide it out of the way when not 
in use. Decorative draw curtains of soft gold 
fabric conceal the screen and its frame when 
in this position. 

The speaker of special design is housed in 
a portable cabinet which is rolled out of a 
wall niche and into position beneath the screen 
when pictures are to be shown. 

A table in the lounge is provided with the 
usual preview theatre facilities—remote vol- 
u ^ ume control panel and intercom phone to the 
projection booth. 

Comfortable lounge chairs and divans pro¬ 
vide luxury seating for upwards of 50 persons, 
and seating for 50 more or a total of 100 
can be provided with the addition of rental 5 

chairs. The screen throw is 60 feet and the 
screen is so positioned as to afford easy obser¬ 
vation of pictures from any position within 
the lounge. 

The facilities for projecting 16mm. sound 
films also have been provided for with instal¬ 
lation in the booth of the latest model Bell 
(Continued on Page 262) 


4 — Carefully balanced high-intensity arc light assures 
projection quality on 7 by 9 foot screen equalling that 
found in the better modern motion picture houses. 


5 — The comfortable appointments of the A.S.C. club¬ 
house lounge provide an ideal setting for informal get- 
together of club members before and after screening of 
films. 


6—And for refreshments there is the bar adjoining the 
lounge. Also there is a well-equipped kitchen wherein on 
occasions a cateress provides tasty buffet snacks or a 
well-rounded dinner menu for an A.S.C. banquet. 
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COLOR SENSITIVITY 


DEVELOPED COLOR 


BLUE ( 


RED ( 


GREEN < 


baJ 

SE 




MAGENTA 

CYAN 

YELLOW 


CROSS SECTION OF FILM 


FIG. 1 — Du Pont's new release positive color film consists of three emulsion layers 
superimposed on one side of standard cine base. Arrangement of layers departs 
from that heretofore used in monopack films. The important magenta layer is on 
top while the least important yellow layer is on the bottom. This contributes to 
sharpness of definition. 


DuPont’s New Color Film 


By V. B. SEASE, A.S.C. 

Photo Products Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


D U PONT HAS produced a color release positive stock suitable for 
making color prints in the professional motion picture field. It is 
designed to be printed from three black and white separation negatives 
and to be developed in color during a single passage through a devel¬ 
oping machine of conventional construction. The film has a monopack 
structure consisting of three emulsion layers superimposed on one side 
of standard cine film base. Each layer embodies in a unique manner an 
appropriate colorless dye generator capable of forming a dye image 
under development. 

The mechanism of color forming development in its original concep¬ 
tion is rather simple. When a developing agent reduces silver halide 
the agent itself is oxidized. If certain types of developing agents are 
chosen and a suitable color-forming compound is present, the oxidized 
product immediately couples with the color former to produce a dye in 
situ. The “pyro stain” encountered by early photographers was simply 
oxidized pyro coupling with itself to form a yellow insoluble dye on 
the silver image as it developed. 

An interesting proposal was made as early as 1912 to utilize color 
formers for the production of color pictures by coating three emulsions 
on one support according to the following diagram: 


BLUE SENSITIVE EMULSION 

— YELLOW COLOR FORMER 

GREEN 

— MAGENTA " 

RED 

— CYAN 

SUPPORT 


This proposal, though theoretically sound, failed to function because 
the available color formers had an appreciable solubility in water which 
caused them to migrate into all the layers, especially during coating and 
processing. 

(Continued on Page 257) 


Translucent Photi 


G IANT PHOTO backgrounds on a 
single, seamless, translucent sheet 
of material and made from a single neg¬ 
ative have long been the cinematogra¬ 
pher’s and the art director’s ideal, but 
until recently no one had been able to 
solve the numerous problems involved. 
It remained for M. B. Paul, veteran 
motion picture photographer, to devise a 
satisfactory method and today he is turn¬ 
ing out photo backgrounds for Holly¬ 
wood movie studios that not only are 
giant size but translucent and in color 
as well. 

Giant photo backgrounds have been 
used by the studios for years, but these 
have been created by making the en¬ 
largement in sections, then painstakingly 
matching and pasting the sections on a 
large she@t of fabric to form the whole 
picture raul’s method produces single 
enlargements up to 20 by 45 feet. 

It was Paul’s newly developed process 
that made possible the huge, realistic 
photo background of New York’s skyline 
that backdropped the sculptress’ studio 
in Champion . Other recent productions 
in which Paul’s backgrounds were used 
are Red Light, Band JVagon, and Fight¬ 
ing Plainsman . 

Paul is believed to be the first man to 
develop a satisfactory method of apply¬ 
ing sensitized emulsion evenly distributed 
on large scale translucent surfaces and 
this, together with his process for making 
seamless translucent backing material up 
to 45 feet in width, is the key to his 
successful method of producing giant 
photo backgrounds. To make a back¬ 
ground, a sheet of this material is pierced 
with grommets around the edges, then 
laced to a large perpendicular wooden 
frame and stretched taut. Then it is 
sensitized by spraying an emulsion over 
the surface with an airgun in complete 
darkness. The picture negative is then 
projected onto the sensitized sheet by a, 
special condenser-type photo enlarger, 
while Paul controls exposure by use of 
dodging panels. The resultant image is 
then developed and fixed in huge tanks. 

This produces an enormous black and 
white picture, clear and sharp and with 
(Continued on Page 25Q) 
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backgrounds Cut Production Costs 

'lew giant photo backgrounds are made in one piece, 
e seamless and wrinkle-proof, and may be By PHIL 

ised for either black and white or color photography. 




M. B. PAUL, photo background specialist, stands before giant photo enlargement 
of New York City skyline, which was used on set of sculptress' studio in the 
Screen Plays' production, "Champion," pictured at right. 


HOW enlargement was used in conjunction with the "Champion" set is shown 
above at far right. It was illuminated both front and rear — the latter by 
reflection of light from huge white backdrop. 


STANDING before recently completed photo background for the "Fighting 
Plainsman," filmed in Cinecolor, M. B. Paul (left) and the author compare 
details with the 8 by 10 negative from which it was made. 


PERSPECTIVE of Paul's backgrounds is demonstrated here as he sits before 
photo enlargement of office building corridor. Here a single photo enlargement 
saved producer cost of building a set or moving to location to make the shot. 
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STREAMLINED, scientifically balanced Research Council Camera Crane, with camera installed, will 
pass through a door 36" wide by 6' high, permitting easy movement from location to location. 
Camera table may be panned a full 340 degrees by operating a handwheel, and locked as desired. 


The Research Council 
Camera Crane 

New crane affords lens heights from two to ten 
feet, negotiates narrow doorways without need 
for removing camera or equipment. 

By FRANK E. LYON 


E VER SINCE the introduction of the 
first crude camera crane in motion 
picture photography, there has been con¬ 
tinuing development and improvement of 
the crane by technicians in the various 
studios. Nearly eVery studio has designed 
and built what it believed was the ulti¬ 
mate in camera cranes, yet as time went 
on, still better improvements were de¬ 
veloped and incorporated into each crane. 
In time there were in existence about an 
even dozen different models, each marked 
by at least one outstanding feature. 

Recently the Motion Picture Research 
Council, Inc., a corporation formed some 
time ago by all the major producing com¬ 
panies of Hollywood, developed a camera 
crane which incorporates all the best 
features of the cranes designed earlier 
by the various studios themselves. The 


Research Council Crane became one of 
the major projects of the Council’s pro¬ 
gram to improve motion picture studio 
techniques and it has since been adopted 
as standard equipment by all the member 
studios. 

Through collaboration of the leading 
technicians of the major Hollywood stu¬ 
dios, whose practical and technological 
recommendations were correlated by the 
Motion Picture Research Council, Inc., 
the Houston Corporation of Los Angeles 
is now producing these cranes. Meeting 
with immediate success in the Holly¬ 
wood studios, the cranes are now being 
exported to meet the demands from many 
parts of the world. 

The Research Council cranes provide 
studio cameramen with the means for 
easily obtaining the dramatic viewing 


angles, the smooth panning of large 
scenes, the approaches and retreats that 
add drama, life and interest to modern 
motion picture production. The cranes 
afford a continuously variable lens height 
from 2 to io feet, 340-degree panning 
around the camera axis and a full 360- 
degree panning around the crane axis. 
The combination of possible viewing 
angles and camera movements, shown in 
the illustration, is almost unlimited, and 
gives the cameraman many opportunities 
to develop new techniques and with a 
minimum of equipment. 

The crane, with a camera installed, 
will pass through a door 36 inches wide 
by 6 feet high, permitting easy move¬ 
ment from location to location without 
disassembly and reinstallation of camera 
or equipment. The cranes offer many 
other new features that make for sim¬ 
plicity of operation and increased safety. 

The camera table may be panned 
through its 340-degree panning angle by 
operating a handwheel convenient to the 
operative cameraman, and can be locked 
into any desired position by a friction 
brake. A special safety tilt mechanism 
locks the boom in a fixed position in case 
one of the operators steps off the plat¬ 
form, offsetting the tendency of any dan¬ 
gerous “see-saw” action, due to sudden 
boom unbalance. 

Absolute balance is obtained with 
counterweights and a vernier counter¬ 
weight inside the arm. The center post 
is a telescoping tube permitting the boom 
to be panned a full 360-degrees and 
(Continued on Page 252) 
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MOOEL A B & C CAMERA CRANE 


THE COMBINATION of possible viewing angles and cam¬ 
era movements is almost unlimited, as shown in above dia¬ 
gram, and afford the cameraman opportunities to develop 
many new and unusual photographic effects. 
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Filmdom’s 

First 

Family— 


EASTMAN 

Negatives 

Positives 

Sound Recording 
Duplicating 

Nothing 

Can Be Better 

Than The Best! 


EASTMAN 

IS THE BEST- 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

Distributors 






BAUSCH & LOMB 

W Hmm and IGmm 

ANIMAR LENSES 




Lomb 


Bausch 


CINE 


LENSES 


NEW 


& 


Now 

You Can Have 
TOP IMAGE 
QUALITY 
in 

Cine lenses 


Now, it’s Bausch & Lomb Animar Lenses ... for professional quality in your movies. 
For many years, the world’s leading cameramen in the big name studios 
of Hollywood have preferred Bausch & Lomb Baltar Lenses. Hollywood’s 
finest motion pictures have been filmed with Baltars. 

All of the experienced lens design and manufacturing 
know-how, accumulated by Bausch & Lomb in 
producing lenses for super-critical motion picture 
cameramen, has gone into the development 
of the new Animar series of lenses. 

Now you can have crisp, sparkling, brilliant 
images .. . TOP IMAGE QUALITY .. . that films movies 
in their full magnificence of fine detail, subtle tone, 
and brilliant color. Use Bausch & Lomb Animar Lenses. 






om 


m 


m 


FREE FOLDER! 

Get your FREE copy of 
this new folder on Bausch 
& Lomb Animar Lenses 
from your local dealer . . . 
or write Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. f 545-G Smith 
St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 









The Hollywood 
Closeup 

By JOHN ALTON, A.S.C. 

Reprinted from his new book, “Painting With Light ” 
Copyright 194.9 by The MacMillan Company . 

T HE OLD LIKE to look young, the young younger. We 
have all heard people say they could not have their 
pictures taken because they were not photogenic . This silly 
obsession has proved to be a fallacy. Just look at the gorgeous 
close-ups of the stars in Hollywood films. True, most of the 
stars are really beautiful; but those who are not are made 
so with the aid of an artistic hairdo, a touch of magic make¬ 
up, and the unquestionably hypnotic power of carefully dis¬ 
tributed lights and shadows. Not all of us are born beautiful. 
Good photography can supply what nature has sometimes 
failed to give us: beauty, charm, good posture. 

It is much more difficult to light for movies than for 
still photography. Therefore, we shall use the former for 
the purpose of illustration. Movie lighting technique can be 
applied to any kind of photography. If you can light for 
movies, you can light, period. 

Ages ago, the cave-scratchers made portraits of their favor¬ 
ites. The Egyptians carved them on stone walls. Silhouette 
invented the making of a likeness that was named after him. 



FIG. 2—A head can be against the side line of the picture 
when, for example, there is the suggestion of fear or menace 
behind the player or subject. 



FIG. 1 — When composing a closeup, special attention should 
be given background. There should be no distracting lights 
or objects "growing out of the head," as in the picture above. 


Stieglitz, the great American photographic artist, made out¬ 
standing portraits long ago; but it took the film industry a 
long time to invent the motion picture close-up. 

For years, action films were photographed from a distance. 
All you could see on the screen were clouds of dust. While 
screening such a film, some people suddenly felt that there 
was something wrong. They wanted to see more of the actors* 
faces. They ordered retakes with more light poured on them. 
The result was burned-up, overlit faces, but they were still 
too far away for facial expression to be appreciated. 

It took cinematographers years of heated discussion to 
prove a simple truth: that in order to make faces distinguish¬ 
able, it is a mistake to overlight long shots. In life when we 
want to speak to a person, we approach him. Why not do 
the same in motion pictures? Seats in theatres are fastened 
down. When the audience feels the desire to see more of an 
actor, it cannot possibly move closer to the screen. It is far 
easier to bring the actor closer to the audience by cutting or 
dollying to a closer view of him, featuring the face only, 
where a twitch of a muscle or a wink of an eye can some¬ 
times tell the story. On the legitimate stage, an electro¬ 
magnetic contact is established between the actor and audi¬ 
ence. This cannot be done in motion picture theatres. The 
best we can do is a one-way transmission of energy from the 
screen to the audience. Hence the importance of close-ups. 

As far as I know, there are no rules or laws for the 
creation of close-ups or portraits. It takes time, patience, good 
taste, and a sense of balance. However, if we closely analyze 
pictures of great masters of light, we find that to illuminate 
a beautiful close-up, we must observe the following: 

1. Angles 

2. Size 

3. Composition—foreground and background 

4. Theme—emphasis on center of interest 

(Continued on Page 263) 
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Cine Clubbers 

Lend A Hand 

Long Beach Movie Amateurs Contribute 
Photography For Ministers 16mm. Film 
Promoting Religious Education. 

By J. WESLEY NEAL 

D ID YOU ever see a plumber try to put on plaster? Then 
you know how I felt recently when the Long Beach, 
California, Ministerial Union asked me to write a script 
and help produce a 16mm. film telling the story of Week Day 
Released Time Religious Education. 

There has been a lot of controversy over the question of 
whether or not this type of religious training is in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. The aim of the 
Ministerial Union was to show, by means of a motion pic¬ 
ture, that the California plan is in complete harmony with the 
laws of our land. Furthermore, inasmuch as Released Time 
is completely dependent upon voluntary financial support, it 
was believed that such a film would do much to stimulate 
contributions. 

The first thought of the Ministerial Union was to enlist 
the aid of some member of the Long Beach Cinema Club to 



POINTING UP importance of religious education as child delinquency 
deterrent, "Let Them Come" shows transformation of a boy from 
habitual truant to good citizen and church-goer. 



DIRECTING scene for "Let Them Come," 16mm. amateur movie 
production, is J. Wesley Neal (center). Behind the Bolex camera is 
Earl Everley, Long Beach Cinema Club movie maker. At right is Jack 
Lloyd, another club member, who assisted with the direction and 
editing of the picture. 

phptograph the picture. This club has established an enviable 
record in the production of prize-winning club films and films 
for civic organizations, and it is natural for people in this city 
today to think of this club whenever a i6mm. film is being 
planned. 

Earl Everley, one of the club’s leading cine photographers, 
whose production of “The Farmer’s Daughter” won an award 
in a national contest early this year, offered to shoot the pic¬ 
ture for us. “I’d be tickled to death to help you out,” he said. 

And when Everley got that gleam in his eye that most 
avid cinefilmers get when there’s an interesting picture to be 
filmed, a formidable group of his cine club associates offered 
to help with the picture, too. When Everley was forced to 
relinquish the camera, shortly after production started, Jack 
Lloyd and Leonard Graham, of the Long Beach Cinema Club, 
carried on with the photography. The assignment injected a 
new interest in movie making for Graham, who is a busy in¬ 
vestment broker. Up until now, he had not been too active in 
the club because of the press of business. We used his office 
for one of the scenes and persuaded him to take an acting part. 
After this, he became so engrossed in the production that he 
placed his extensive photographic and editing equipment at our 
disposal which greatly expedited completion of the picture. 

I had had considerable experience as a writer-producer for 
radio but had never so much as seen a movie script. (That 
(Continued on Page 253) 
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About getting that "theater look" into your home movies! 


It takes more than a warm, smiling 
subject to make a good movie sequence. 

You need sparkle, brilliance, plenty of 
contrast. You need what we call that 
“theater look” of the professionals. 

And the surest way to get it in your 
home movies is to take them on Ansco 
Hypan Film! 

For this film has the extremely fine 
grain and sparkling contrast that bring 
sharp, crisp images to your movie screen 
. . . images that stand out with snap and 
brilliance. 


You can get Ansco Hypan Film in 
both 8mm and 16mm sizes. Ask your 
dealer for some today. It may be a big 
step toward putting your personal 
movies in the expert class. Ansco, Bing¬ 
hamton, New York. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research To Reality ” 


TIPS ON TITLES 


_ —You’ll get very 

unusual titles if you take a board plank 
and burn your title into the wood with 
a hot poker. Simple to do—and really 
very effective. 


- ASK FOR- 

Ansco 

8 and 16 mm 

HYPAN FILM 
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Fig. 2 — 14mm. f/1.9 Animar 


Diaphragm 



Diaphragm 
Actuating Ring 


Focusing Ring 



The ANIMARS 

A new series of lenses 
for 8mm. and 16mm. cine cameras 


By JOHN D. HAYES and DR. K. PESTRECOV, A.S.C. 

Scientific Bureau, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

D URING THE last several years the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company has produced and delivered to the users 
of eight and sixteen millimeter motion picture cameras large 
quantities of the 12.7mm. f/2.8, 25mm. f/2.7 and 26mm. 
f/1.9 Animar lenses. The enthusiastic acceptance of these 
lenses coupled with the “mushroom-like” growth in popu¬ 
larity of this branch of photography in the semi-professional 
and amateur fields has provided the impetus for the design of 
additional Animar lenses. These additional lenses have been 
designed to fill the ever growing needs of these photographers. 

The Animar series of lenses as listed in Table I give the 
eight millimeter photographer a choice of lenses ranging from 
the so-called “standard lens” (12.7mm.) to the popularly 
termed 3X telephoto (37.5mm.). For the sixteen millimeter 
photographer the variety of lenses ranges from the “wide 
angle” (15mm.) lens to the 100mm., so-called 4X telephoto. 
Lenses of speeds as great as f/1.5 are available to the user of 
either the eight millimeter or the sixteen millimeter camera. 

Although the lenses for each camera size were designed 
specifically for the angular coverage required by that camera, 
any of the lenses for the sixteen millimeter camera may be 
used with equally excellent results on any eight millimeter 
camera. It is necessary, of course, to make use of a threaded 
conversion adapter to properly mount the sixteen millimeter 
lens on the eight millimeter camera. 

Despite the fact that much of the equipment for eight and 
sixteen millimeter photography was designed for amateur use 
with the ultimate cost being one of the principal guiding con¬ 
siderations, this equipment is in many cases of such mechanical 
excellence, that, when it is properly used, the grain size of the 
emulsion itself may become the prime limitation of that equip¬ 
ment. It is, therefore, necessary that the Animar lenses to be 
used on this equipment be extremely well corrected, high 
quality lenses. In addition, since these Animar lenses are used 
primarily by the semi-professional and amateur photographer, 
they should be and are moderately priced. 

Table I 

The Animar Series of Bausch & Lomb Lenses 
for 8mm. and 16mm. Motion Picture Cameras 


For 8mm. Cameras 


For i6mm. Cameras 


Focal 

f/ 

Diagonal 

Focal 

f / 

Diagonal 

length, mm. 

number 

coverage, 

length, mm. 

number 

coverage, 



degrees* 



degrees* 

12.7 

2.8 

24-3 

i 5 

3-5 

43-8 

H 

1.9 

22.1 

25 

i -5 

27.1 

15 

i -5 

20.6 

25 

2.7 

27.1 

25 

2.7 

12.5 

26 

1.9 

26.1 

37-5 

3-5 

8.3 

50 

3-5 

13-7 




75 ** 

3-5 

9.2 




100** 

3.5 

6.9 


* Based on the projection aperture. 

** Named Tele-Animars. 

(Continued on Page 254.) 
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for sound shows 


in homes and 
small auditoriums 




capable also 
of showings before 
sizable audiences 




NOW at new LOW prices... 

Both projectors supplied with 750-watt lamp, Kodak 
Projection Ektanon 2-inch f/1.6 Lumenized Lens, 


complete in two cases: 

FS-10-N with Single-Speaker Unit. $345 

with Twin-Speaker Unit. 395 

FB-40 with Twin-Speaker Unit. 495 


SUPERB OPTICS . . . 
UNSURPASSED SOUND * 

sam GUMBOS 


I I 


Two fine Sound Kodascope Projectors to show your films 
brilliantly . . . with wonderful detail and clarity . . . with un¬ 
matched sound quality and tonal range. 

Similar in basic features—like the three detailed below— 
FS-10-N and FB-40 differ in amplifier output. FS-10-N’s Single- 
Speaker Unit handles 10 watts of power—ample for homes and 
clubrooms. The Twin-Speaker Unit increases FS-10-N’s range 
—the two 12-inch speakers accommodate its full output . . . 
and let you show sound films in small auditoriums as well. 

If, however, your need is for a projector that provides power 
sufficient for large auditoriums, too—FB-40 is your outfit. Its 
40-watt output— unequalled by any other portable projector —makes 
it ideal for such sound showings. But FB-40’s usefulness is by no 
means limited to auditorium projection. Because any sound 
reproduction is improved when the amplifier is driven at less 
than full capacity, FB-40 , s vast reserve contributes directly to 
better sound at all volume levels. 

Plan to see your Kodak dealer soon about these fine pro- 
j ection outfits... Sound Kodascope FS-10-N and FB-40 Proj ectors. 


*SOUND KODASCOPE PROJECTORS Give You ALL THREE of These Important Features 





soui 

TRACK 

no* 1AM- 

\ 1 

. 

t 

ntM *ASf 

IE AM- 

T 


t 

SOVNO TRACK 

BEAM _ 

ei 


EASTMAN 

KODAK 

COMPANY 


FLICKERLESS MOVIES The three-bladed 
shutter makes a complete revolution every 
frame . . . produces 72 light interruptions 
per second at sound speed. As a result, 
your screenings are free from flicker even 
at maximum brightness—far beyond the 
five-foot-lambert minimum of acceptabili¬ 
ty. Here’s a truly remarkable safety factor 
—screenings can have a brightness in ex¬ 
cess of a thousand foot-lamberts without 
producing distracting flicker! 


OVER-ALL SHARPNESS Integral with the 
standard F/1.6 projection lens is Kodak’s 
unique field flattener ... an optical device 
that serves to correct the curved image 
normally projected by Petzval-type pro¬ 
jection lenses, so that the whole image 
comes into sharp focus at the same plane. 
You’ll see the result on your screen—un¬ 
surpassed uniformity of definition. Your 
movies are as you like them—sharp in 
the center . . . sharp in every corner! 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 



TOP TONAL QUALITY The Fidelity Control 
makes possible reproducing the full tonal 
scale—especially the hard-to-hold “highs" 
that are so essential to intelligibility of 
speech •.. naturalness of music. Whether 
the emulsion is threaded toward or away 
from the light beam as in the sketches 
above...whether you’re running originals, 
16mm. prints, or reductions from 35mm. 
film—the Fidelity Control permits easy, 
accurate focus of the scanning beam. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 














































KNOWLEDGE PLUS CAMERA — The simplest of cine cameras, 
in the hands of a photographer with an eye for composition, 
a knowledge of photographic lighting ahd a keen pictorial sense, 
will produce motion pictures of professional quality. 


The "Pro” Touch 
In Amateur Movies 

By CHARLES LORINC 


T HE ONLY difference between an amateur motion pic¬ 
ture and a professional one, someone has said, is in the 
photography. Somewhere between the two are films of varying 
quality, depending upon the knowledge and the skill of the 
photographer. The serious movie amateur, of course, strives 
to achieve a professional quality in his photography — the 
quality he sees in motion pictures on theatre screens. 

The first step in this direction is to assume a professional 
point of view — observing what is professional technique and 
then setting a similar course for your own filming. Study all 
the outstanding motion pictures — yes, and even the “quickies” 
— in order to understand how various photographic problems 
are handled, how composition is developed and the part careful 
lighting plays. 

Whether or not your camera is elaborate and expensive is 
unimportant. The really important thing is how it is used. 
It isn’t so much your camera equipment that’s responsible for 



COMPOSITION—A knack for composition is a must. Had 
the photographer omitted the tree in left foreground 
here, scene would lack depth and pictorial interest. 



REFLECTORS are essential to good closeup photography 
out of doors. Use of reflector would have saved this 
shot by throwing light into deep facial shadows. 



FRAMING—Note how careful framing placed figure 
diagonally in frame, made far more interesting com¬ 
position than if swimmer were moving horizontally. 
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the quality of your photography as it is 
your skill and knowledge, and your abil¬ 
ity to apply what you have learned. Just 
be content to work within the limitations 
of your equipment, admitting that certain 
cinematic effects may be impossible to 
achieve, but still retain the experimental 
attitude. 

So you want your pictures to look 
more professional. Alright—but you’re 
not going to achieve this overnight. 
You’re going to have to work up to it 
gradually, just as did the professional 
cameraman in the early days of his pho¬ 
tographic career. First, decide that you 
are going to aim for improvement in 
your very next movie making project, 
that you will handle your camera more 
professionally—steady and with a mini¬ 
mum of panning; that you will give 
more advanced thought to composition 
and lighting, etc. Keep these thoughts in 
mind and your camera ready. 

It may occasionally happen that you’ll 
have time just to grab your camera and 
get it loaded before shooting some spur- 
of-the-moment activity. But usually you 
will know in advance when some event 
is taking place that you’d like to record 
on film, and it will pay to plan your 
shooting so that the resulting film will 
show a studied approach. Even as simple 
an activity as a church picnic can make 
an interesting film if you approach it 
with originality. Having attended such 
events before, you will know quite well 
what to expect, and what will be of 
cinematic interest. 

Prepare a simple script or scene list 
based on what you think may take place 
at the picnic, leaving room for on-the- 
spot coverage of situations you can’t an¬ 
ticipate. Make sure to provide the neces¬ 
sary shots so that your locale is properly 
established and re-established throughout 
your sequence, and also include plenty 
of closeups in your plans. Hollywood 
productions make extensive use of the 
closeup. There’s no better way to draw 
your audience right into the reality of 
the situation itself. 

When getting down to actually shoot¬ 
ing the sequence, concentrate on smooth¬ 
ness of technique. There is nothing that 
so definitely places a film in the novice 
class as jerky or unsteady camera hand¬ 
ling. There is much to be said for the 
maneuverability of the hand-held camera 
in newsreel coverage or in situations 
where the subject matter would be lost 
if time were taken to set up a tripod. 
But whenever the situation permits, a 
tripod should be used to insure camera 
steadiness. Similarly, it is advisable to 
practice panning and tilting the camera 
so that these two effects can be achieved 
smoothly when they are necessary. A jerky 




A COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDE TO THE ART 


AND TECHNIQUES OF 


HOLLYWOOD LIGHTING 


This new book tells 
you just what lights to 
use and where to place 
them to get the effects 
you want 


PHINTING 

WITH 

LIGHT 

By 

John Alton asc 


For mood 

The author describes the many ways in 
which lighting can create and emphasize 
atmosphere. He shows how to light places 
and people to get a sinister effect or a gay 
one, a romantic atmosphere or one of tragedy 
or suspense. 

For time and place 

He explains all the special techniques used 
to create the impression of a particular time 
of day, season, or place, with much valuable 
information on night effects, on photography 
of snow, water, the desert, etc., and on the 
many problems of lighting interiors. 


DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


For character 


ACCLAIMED by the professional 
press for his photography of He 
Walked By Night, Hollow Triumph, 
T-Men, etc.; known as the man 
who “makes the most of every 
pictorial opportunity.** 


Learn how he does it 
in this new book 
$6.00 


He explains in detail the lighting of faces, 
both for beautifying and for special character 
and emotional effects, with full information 
on the lighting of close-ups both indoors and 
out. 

All equipment explained 

Every light, from the Senior Solarspot to 
the Dinky-Inkie, and all the most modern 
equipment used in Hollywood today for light¬ 
ing and special effects are fully explained 
and illustrated together with much useful in¬ 
formation on color and “props” that heighten 
photographic effectiveness. 


At your bookstore or from 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

Also available from 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 1782 NO. ORANGE DR., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Tips To 

AMATEURS 

From The 

PROS 

Lighting For Kodachrome 

There is an old saying among photograph¬ 
ers: ‘‘Expose for the shadows; the highlights 
will take care of themselves.” It is an ex¬ 
cellent axiom for black-and-white film, but 
it does not hold true for color. With any 
color process, the highlights are the trouble¬ 
some things. If they are over-exposed, they 
become just a colorless white glare. So in 
color, the safest rule is to expose for the 
highlights, and balance the shadows to 
them. 

The matter of shadow-lighting depends to 
a great extent upon the kind of shadows 
you want. In any event, don’t be afraid of 
shadows in a color shot. They “make” the 
picture, even more than they do in black and 
white. 

—Hal Rosson, A.S.C. 


Color For Black and White Films 

Beautiful color effects can be given black 
and white cine films through the use of 
chemical tones and dyes, which are avail¬ 
able in a wide variety of colors. Every 
reader is probably familiar with sepia-toned 
movie films which are simply black and 
white films that have been immersed in a 
sulphide solution, which converts the silver 
image into a sulphide one and so produces 
warm, brown tones that are very attractive. 

Still other chemicals make it possible to 
obtain blue, green and copper tones, and 
these, when judiciously used, add immeasur¬ 
ably to the beauty of any black and white 
scene. These color effects are so easily ob¬ 
tained, so simple and inexpensive to use, 
plus the fact that no darkroom is required, 
that more movie amateurs should explore 
their use. Many camera stores have simple 
color tones and tints for use with movie 
films, that are already compounded and 
ready for use. They are especially valuable 
for tinting or toning titles made on black 
and white film for use with Kodachrome 
scenes. 

—Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C. 


Background vs. Foreground Lighting 

It is essential for the serious movie ama¬ 
teur to recognize that there are two separate 
and distinct parts to a pictorial composition 
as generally photographed for the screen: 
the background and the foreground. Each is 
important and each contributes its share to 
the ensemble’s effectiveness. They have a 
definite relationship and, when properly em¬ 
ployed, supplement each other. Lighting, 
therefore must be done with this well in 
mind. 

Audience interest lies in the actions of 
your subjects. They must be readily seen. 
They must stand out against the background, 
not merge into it and become lost. 

—John Arnold, A.S.C. 

★ ★ ★ 


pan or one that is too fast is definitely 
distracting and unprofessional. 

Backgrounds and settings are given a 
great deal of consideration in the pro¬ 
duction of the Hollywood studio feature, 
and camera crews are often sent many 
miles to photograph action against cer¬ 
tain unique backgrounds. These elements 
are no less important to the amateur 
cameraman, but he is often handicapped 
somewhat by not being able to take off 
on the spur of the moment with cast 
and crew to do some shooting in far- 
flung locales. Luckily it is not necessary 
to travel great distances to find inter¬ 
esting background. In almost every 
locality there is some spot that is espe¬ 
cially scenic or pictorially interesting and 
which would make a perfect setting for 
a sequence or story tailored to it. Keep 
a list of such locales in the vicinity of 
your home, and work up scripts to take 
advantage of them. 

Since a motion picture cannot be re¬ 
touched, the studios do all “retouching” 
in advance through the use of corrective 
make-up and lighting. The amateur pro¬ 
ducing a serious film will also find this 
procedure valuable in correcting certain 
errors before they are made. Considering 
the subject of make-up, for example, we 
all kncnv that if we photograph people 
exactly as they appear naturally, the re¬ 
sult is not always a happy one. If the 
leading player has a poor complexion, 
have him or her use a make-up base that 
will cover blemishes and prevent them 
from showing up glaringly in closeups. 
Similarly, it may be to advantage to 
make some players look younger or older 
for certain parts they are to play. Some 
people have features that are so fine or 
so subtle that they should be accentuated 
by make-up to prevent their “washing 
out” on the film. There are several reli¬ 
able books that fully cover the subject 
of simple screen make-ups. One manu¬ 
facturer of cosmetics puts out a small 
and quite inexpensive kit containing all 
essentials for basic screen make-up. 

If you should chance to see a profes¬ 
sional movie company shooting on loca¬ 
tion, you will observe that they always 
use reflectors or booster lights on exterior 
scenes. This is to fill in the shadow 
areas and prevent the harsh contrast 
caused by bright sunlight. The movie 
amateur will find it advisable to make 
up several portable reflectors that he can 
use for this purpose, too. Simple but 
effective reflectors can be made by gluing 
crinkled florist’s silver foil onto plywood 
boards. The added smoothness of pho¬ 
tography made possible through the use 
of a few reflectors is really amazing. 

For interior filming, the amateur 
movie maker has often been advised to 
rely on flat lighting, on the premise that 
it is the most nearly foolproof method 


of lighting for indoor scenes. However, 
with the new mushroom type floodlights 
now available, especially when coupled 
with portable transformers recently put 
on the market, it is quite possible for 
the amateur to set up some nicely mod¬ 
eled lighting that will give his films a 
more professional finish. Sidelight, back¬ 
light and toplight give depth and round¬ 
ness to a subject, and also help to sepa¬ 
rate it from the background. Such light¬ 
ing can now be achieved with a minimum 
amount of equipment. 

The moving camera is another basic 
studio technique which the amateur may 
adapt to his own filming with great 
success. To be able to follow a subject 
with the camera or to move from long 
shot to close-up in the same scene imme¬ 
diately, affords the cameraman a greatly 
enlarged scope. There are small camera 
dollies on the market which are quite 
satisfactory when used within their limi¬ 
tations. 

Editing and titling provide the finish¬ 
ing touches to every motion picture. In 
editing, be ruthless in cutting out every¬ 
thing that is not up to your standard of 
excellence. Cut for variety in camera 
angle and image size as well as for pace. 
Do not leave a scene on the screen too 
long just because it happens to be pretty. 
Work for smooth transitions between 
scenes and sequences. In titling, work 
for ideas that will tie in naturally with 
the subject and finally, but no less im¬ 
portant, provide an effective opening and 
closing for the film. 

CAMERA CRANE 

(Continued from Page 24.2) 

lifted up 55 degrees and down 45 de¬ 
grees. A hydraulic cylinder with a 15- 
inch extension is mounted in the unit, to 
give the maximum camera height. 

The steering unit is of a special design 
that permits the crane to be completely 
turned around in a 6-foot radius and 
allows it to be placed against a wall 
with a minimum of maneuvering. A 
silent motor drive unit is provided, with 
a control unit that can be operated either 
remotely or at the crane position. A 
smooth-acting friction brake insures per¬ 
fect control of the crane speed. Jacks 
are included for use when the crane is 
to be used in a fixed location. 

Three models of the Research Council 
Camera Cranes are now being manufac¬ 
tured and sold by The Houston Corpo¬ 
ration, under exclusive license from the 
Council. (Complete information on these 
three models, which differ mainly in the 
equipment and accessories provided, will 
be supplied upon request to The Hous¬ 
ton Corporation, West Los Angeles 25, 
California - ed.) 
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CINE CLUBBERS 
LEND A HAND 

(Continued from Page 24.6) 

plumber-plasterer combination, you see.) 
However, I knew a chap in one of the 
Hollywood studios, and he loaned me a 
script for reference purposes. After a 
few consultations with various members 
of the Cinema Club, we were able to 
work out a shooting script. Appropri¬ 
ately enough, considering the nature of 
our subject, the borrowed script was 
named, “One Sunday Afternoon.” 

Our actors were semi-professionals 
who had helped me considerably on my 
radio shows. Most of them had full time 
jobs. This made our shooting schedule 
something of a problem. If I had it to 
do over, I would spend a lot of time 
determining a shooting sequence which 
would work less of a hardship on those 
who had to sandwich their acting in be¬ 
tween the requirements of their work. 
My boy, who played the lead, received 
courteous permission from his principal 
to cut a few classes. Incidentally, the 
film concerns a delinquent boy who was 
always playing hooky. 

Except for re-takes, the entire produc¬ 
tion was shot in approximately three 
days. I think we could have even beat 
that time had I planned a more efficient 
shooting schedule. Re-takes were few but 
could have been reduced had we ob¬ 
served one or two basic rules. One scene 
was shot in a living room which has a 
large, bay window. The scene was sup¬ 
posed to be evening but we were shoot¬ 
ing in the middle of the afternoon, with 
a mixture of daylight and artificial light. 
The result was that the scene lacked 
true color values — we were shooting 
Kodachrome — so we re-shot it at night, 
using photofloods for lighting. 

I still don’t know how to plan for 
the vagaries of the weather. Our cast 
was impatiently stewing around waiting 
to shoot the final scene of the picture— 
an exterior. Our famous California fog 
was most uncooperative. Then, when we 
were just about to give up, the sun came 
out for just forty-five minutes — long 
enough to enable us to shoot the scenfc 
and wind up the picture. 

After editing of the picture was com¬ 
pleted to suit us, we then took it to a 
commercial sound studio in Hollywood 
to have the sound recorded and dubbed 
in. We knew that our film was much 
longer than the standard “one reel,” but 
we were convinced that it was cut to 
the minimum. 

The sound man mounted our master¬ 
piece on his editing machine and promptly 
began to snip a frame here and there. 
“Wait a minute,” I cried, “you’re ruin¬ 
ing the film we love!” 



CUT FILM PRODUCTION COSTS 


The new Houston 16mm. and 35mm. Double-Head Contact Printers 
are designed to increase production and reduce labor costs. Their 
initial cost is surprisingly low, yet they offer such advanced features 
as: automatic light changes, operation in either direction with auto¬ 
matic clutch adjustment on reversal, 60 and 120 feet per minute 
printing speeds. Double heads can be used simultaneously for making 
composite prints, double prints, single prints, or two separate single 
prints as required. Write today for illustrated brochure. 



Automatic Film Developers - Printers - Studio fir Laboratory Equipment 

THE HOUSTON CORPORATION, W. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
Tel: BRadshaw 24331 Cable HOUSCORP 


ART REEVES' NEW ADDRESS: 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 
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We have often 
been asked... 



why the Auricon-Pro is the only 16 mm 
camera made, regardless of price, which oper¬ 
ates so silently it can be used within 10 inches 
of any sound recording microphone. We have 
been asked how it is possible to build a 16 mm 
professional camera with synchronous electric 
motor drive, lens mount made to .0001" 
accuracy, film pull-down mechanism of hard¬ 
ened steel for rock-steady pictures, geared 
Veeder-Root footage counter, stainless-steel 
ball-bearing film gate for dependable in-focus 
pictures, solid aluminum machined camera 
body, and still sell this Auricon-Pro at $ 644.50 
for the "Double-System" Camera (silent) 
Model CM- 71 S! 


The answer is found in precision production 
plus years of experience building 16 mm equip¬ 
ment, and world-wide sales made possible by 
the low price. Auricon Owners and Dealers 
call it "The best camera value on the market 
today!" 



SEND FOR 
YOUR 

FREE COPY 
OF THIS 
AURICON 
CATALOG 


BERNDT-BACH,lnc. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF S0UND-0N-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


“Wait and see,” he replied with per¬ 
fect calm. We waited. Soon we saw 
another hundred feet of our labors lit¬ 
tering the cutting room floor. Then our 
“friend,” the sound man, proceeded to 
project the film for us. What we saw 
amazed us. The film had been tightened 
up and strengthened a great deal by his 
dexterous cutting. Which proves: that 
any film can be helped by an impartial 
editing by a person skilled in that work. 

Timing the narration for dubbing in 
the sound presented something of a prob¬ 
lem. We found the best procedure is 
to measure each scene accurately. Then 
we converted the number of frames to 
seconds. I wrote narration for each scene, 
figuring three words per second. The 
narration was not tight — that is, every 
scene was not absolutely full of narra¬ 
tion. This allowed for some leeway in 
synchronization and made for a more 
interesting film. Too much yakity yak is 
undesirable. 

The film’s scenario was written with 
the idea of the narration and the action 
complementing each other. Thus I en¬ 
deavored to make sure that the narra¬ 
tion did not describe anything which the 
action plainly indicated and vice-versa. 
We checked this when we viewed the 
film without the sound and listened to 
the sound track without the picture. 
Each was definitely incomplete. In a film 
of this type, where a great deal of propa¬ 
ganda and teaching of facts are incor¬ 
porated, the narration is best thought of 
as the pill and the movie as the sugar 
coat that makes the pill easy to swallow. 


We went to the sound studio with 
our script carefully timed and dubbed 
in the narration. According to the sound 
engineer, the narration worked out fine. 
What pleased us most of all, however, 
was a statement by the man who dubbed 
in the sound. He said, “Your script has 
been timed out as good or better than 
any we have ever done.” 

There were about ten seconds of lip 
synchronization at the end of the film, 
where the Boy makes an appeal for sup¬ 
port for the Released Time program. 
We had this done in the studio the day 
we dubbed in the sound. The quality and 
perfect synchronization which resulted 
justified the expenditure. 

We took the name for the film, “Let 
Them Come” from the Revised Standard 
Version’s translation of Mark 10:14 
which appears over the door of a church 
which figured in the picture. 

The finished film had its premiere 
showing before members of the Long 
Beach Ministerial Union. There was 
unanimous agreement that it would ac¬ 
complish our purpose in producing it— 
to acquaint citizens of the community 
wfith the aims and accomplishments of 
Week Day Released Time Religious 
Education. Those of us who helped in 
producing the picture trust that this 
pioneer venture in a new field of re¬ 
ligious work will open the way to the 
production of other films with a similar 
purpose. The modest production cost—it 
was only $299.96 for our one reel 16mm. 
Kodachrome film—certainly should not 
prove an insurmountable obstacle. 


THE ANIMARS 

(Continued from Page 24.8) 


In the design and manufacture of any 
photographic lens system a fair percent¬ 
age of the purchase price of that lens 
may be directly attributed to the num¬ 
ber of optical elements in the system. 
It is reasonable to assume that a lens of 
six elements will cost more than a lens 
of two elements, factors such as speed, 
coverage, focal length, etc., being equal, 
although the cost is not necessarily di¬ 
rectly proportional to the number of 
elements. 

It is extremely fortunate from a cost 
standpoint that in most cases of eight 
and sixteen millimeter motion picture 
photography only moderate angular cov¬ 
erages and speeds are required. For ex¬ 
ample, the standard lenses on most of 
the semi-professional and amateur cam¬ 
eras on the market at the present time 
are of speeds in the neighborhood of 
f/2.8 and angular coverages of about 
27°. For this speed and coverage ex¬ 


tremely well corrected triplet type lenses 
have been designed for use in the Animar 
series. The basic formula utilized in this 
design is covered by U. S. Patent No. 
2,453,260 granted to K. Pestrecov in 
November, 1948. Modifications of this 
formula have been used for construction 
of the 12.7mm. f/2.8, 25mm. f/2.7 and 
37.5mm. f/3.5 Animars in the eight mil¬ 
limeter series, and of the 25mm. f/2.7 
and 50mm. f/3.5 Animars in the sixteen 
millimeter series. Typical of these lenses 
is the 37.5mm., a cutaway view of which 
is seen in Figure 1. 

While this triplet type of lens can be 
expected to give very excellent results 
when used at speeds and coverages of 
about f/2.7 and 27 0 respectively, its 
speed or coverage cannot be increased 
much beyond these values without sacri¬ 
ficing unduly the image quality. Disre¬ 
garding such special systems as those 
employing reflective components, it is 
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generally necessary to utilize at least 
four optical elements in a lens system to 
obtain a high degree of correction at 
speeds as great as f/1.9 and at coverages 
of 25 0 to 30°. In the Animar series the 
f/1.9 lenses are of the well known 
“quadruplet” type; a cutaway view of 
the 14mm. f/1.9 is seen in Figure 2. 

In the past this “quadruplet” type 
of lens has often been found to suffer 
severely from focus shift with aperture 
change. In the Animar design this has 
been eliminated by overcorrecting the 
marginal spherical aberration somewhat. 
The zonal spherical aberration has at 
the same time been reduced to a value 
approaching the Rayleigh-Conrady limit. 

In choosing the “Tessar” type lens 
for the “wide angle” lens (15mm. f/3.5 
Animar for sixteen millimeter cameras), 
careful consideration was given to the 
ratio of the corner-to-center illumination 
in the image plane, at the same time 
maintaining a high degree of correction 
at the margin of the field. The design 
of this lens is almost unique in that the il¬ 
lumination ratio is considerably higher 
than that expected from the ordinary 
Tessar constructions. The coma correc¬ 
tion has been held within the Rayleigh- 
Conrady practical limit for extremely 
sharp definition to the near margin of the 
field. The correction of both the tangen¬ 
tial and sagittal curvatures of this lens is 
well within these tolerances, giving an 
extremely flat field. 

For the f/1.5 Animars the “Gaus¬ 
sian” type of lens system has been chosen. 
This type of lens system is represented 
by the well known Baltar and Biotar 
lenses whose excellent characteristics are 
well known and highly respected. Shown 
in cutaway is the 25mm. f/1.5 Animar. 
See Figure 3. 

When the specifications for the 75mm. 
and 100mm. Tele-Animar lenses were 
considered, it was agreed that, because 
of the need for keeping the lens mounts 
within a convenient size, it was desirable 
to use a highly corrected telephoto lens 
system, (i.e., a system with a back focus 
in the neighborhood of one-half the focal 
length). Such a lens system was found 
to exist in the “split-front triplet” type 
of objective. Compound modifications of 
an early prototype of this type are the 
well known Sonnar lenses. In the design 
of the Tele-Animars it w’as found that 
this “split-front triplet” type of lens 
offered definite and distinct advantages 
over the simple triplet form when lenses 
of longer focal lengths are needed. Not 
the least of these advantages is the ex¬ 
tremely high degree of coma and spheri¬ 
cal aberration correction, as well as the 
very favorable correction of astigmatism 
and curvature of field. Figure 4 is a cut¬ 
away of the 75mm. f/3.5 Tele-Animar. 





PKOFESSIONAL JUNIOR 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT 

Interchangeable - Removable Head Tripods 


FRICTION TYPE 

Handles 16mm. EK Cine 
Special with or without 
motor; 35mm. DeVry; BCrH 
Eyemo with motor and 400' 
magazine; and all 16mm. 
hand-held cameras. Head is 
interchangeable with the 
Gear Drive head. Both 
types fit "Professional 
Junior" standard tripod 
base, "Hi-Hat" and "Baby" 
all-metal tripod base. 


GEAR DRIVE 

The head, made of Dow 
Metal magnesium, weighs 
but 5Vl lbs* and ' s inter¬ 
changeable with the Fric¬ 
tion type head. It handles 
all types of cameras. Snap- 
on metal cranks control 
pan and tilt action from 
both sides. Worm-driven 
gears are Gov't spec, 
bronze. 


BUMP for 16mm. E 
CINE SPECIAL 


This Blimp constructed of Dow 
Metal magnesium, is thoroughly 
insulated to afford absolute silent 
operation. Exclusive features: Fol¬ 
low focus mechanism permits 
change of lens focus while camera 
is operating in blimp. Blimp takes 
synchronous motor drive which 
couples to camera. A dovetail 
bracket is provided to mount an erect image viewfinder. 


STANDARD TRIPOD BASE AND COLLAPSIBLE ADJUSTABLE METAL TRIANGLE 


SUNSHADE & FILTER HOLDER 


COMBINATION 


For use with Bolex and Cine Special 
16mm. cameras. Holds two 2" sq. 
glass filters and a round 2Vi” Pola 
Screen with handle which can be 
rotated for polarization. Covers all 
lenses from 15mm. to 6" telephoto 
and eliminates need of various filters. 
Precision made of the finest materials. 
Compact, simple to assemble and dis¬ 
mount. May be permanently affixed to 
camera or quickly detached. 

— ALSO AVAILABLE- 

BABY TRIPODS 3 WHEEL PORTABLE DOLLYS 

CHANCING BAGS “HI-HATS” 

Send for our catalog. It describes all our products completely. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 

(VHIHERflCc 

DUIPITIGHT (O. 

^ 1600 BROflDUJfly 

\n€waoRKCiTy 
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The excellence of the Animar lenses is 
readily seen by a comparison of the rep¬ 
resentative residual aberrations of these 
lenses with the limits of the various 
aberrations as given by the Rayleigh- 
Conrady tolerances. The basis for these 
tolerances was established in 1878 by 
Lord Rayleigh when he advanced his 
famous “Quarter Wave Theorem.” The 
limits of the various aberrations based 
on this theorem are so small and difficult 
to achieve in optical design that lens de¬ 
signers generally do not hesitate to ac¬ 
cept values of residual aberrations sev¬ 
eral times in excess of the values derived 
from the Rayleigh-Conrady tolerances. 
As a matter of fact these limits are so 
severe that Conrady himself has estab¬ 
lished less strict limits for such aberra¬ 
tions as OSC, coma, curvature, and 
astigmatism. 

For his less strict tolerances Conrady 
has set up three classifications, namely: 
extremely sharp definition, good defini¬ 
tion, and definitely soft definition. In 
Table II in which the residual aberra¬ 
tions of representative Animars are com¬ 
pared with the Rayleigh-Conrady toler¬ 
ances, the extremely sharp definition of 
Conrady’s less strict tolerances has been 
termed the practical limit as differen¬ 
tiated from the strict Rayleigh-Conrady 
limits. 

In the design of an optical system, 
whether it is a motion picture lens sys¬ 
tem or some other type of lens system, 
the choice and use of the optical glasses 
in that system largely determine the de¬ 
gree of color correction of the system. 
There is no “magic” procedure that can 
be applied to obtain a “superior” color 
correction since the limitations of color 
correction are of a basic nature. How¬ 
ever, there is available today such a 
variety of optical glasses of various char¬ 
acteristics that the designer can generally 
color correct his lens without any serious 
difficulties. Every care and precaution 
has been taken in the design and manu¬ 
facture of the Animar lenses to assure 
that the wisest possible choice of optical 
glasses has been made, resulting in the 
extremely good color correction of these 
lenses. 

In the design of the mechanical mount 
for a photographic lens, as with the de¬ 
sign of any other mechanical product, 
consideration must be given to the ulti¬ 
mate use of that product. In the case of 
the Animar series of lenses, which are 
to be used largely by semi-professional 
and amateur photographers, considerable 
thought was given to the needs of these 
two types of users and to the means of 
filling those needs. 

No general breakdown as to the class 
of the user and the mechanical features 
he will most appreciate can be given. 
It can be noted, however, that the ama¬ 


Table II 

Residual Aberrations of the Animar Lenses Compared 
with Rayleigh-Conrady Tolerances 



12.7MM. F/2.8 Animar 

15MM f/ 

1.5 Animar 

75MM. F/3.5 Tele-Animar 


R-C 

Residual 

R-C 

Residual 

R-C 

Residual 

Aberrations 

Marginal 

Tolerances 

Aberrations* 

Tolerances 

Aberrations* 

Tolerances 

Aberrations 

Spherical 

Zonal 

0.08mm. 

+ 0.01mm. 

0.02mm. 

—0.03mm. 

0.12mm. 

-{-0.05mm. 

Spherical 
OSC: strict 

0.1 imm. 
0.06% 

—0.09mm. 

0.03 mm. 
0.03 % 

—0.06mm. 

0.17mm. 

0.04% 

—0.05mm. 

practical** 
Comatic Patch 
strict 

0.25% 

0.005mm. 

0.01 % 

0.25% 

0.003mm. 

0.14% 

0.25% 

0.006mm. 

0.13% 

practical** 

Curvature 

strict 

0.025mm. 

0.01mm. 

0.008mm. 

0.025mm. 

0.003mm. 

0.047mm. 

0.025mm. 

0.01mm. 

0.013 mm. 

practical** 

0.14mm. 

T—0.05mm. 

S—0.09mm. 

0.08mm. 

T—0.02mm. 

S—0.04mm. 

0.18mm. 

T-f-o.cxpnm. 

S—0.06mm. 


* Maximum values within the intended field of coverage. 

** Based on Conrady’s criterion for extremely sharp definition. 


teur taking his first pictures will find of 
extreme value the built-in exposure index 
on these lenses. The proper use of this 
index with the daylight type of color 
film (A.S.A. exposure index 10) will 
give satisfactorily exposed pictures under 
conditions of lighting varying from Dull 
to Bright at any season of the year. 

The critical photographers who want 
to know the range of focus at any given 
object distance and aperture stop will 
greatly appreciate the depth of field scale 
which appears on most of the lenses of 
this series. For distinction, the aperture 
and focusing index is filled black; the 
depth of field scale is filled refractor 
orange. 

All photographers will make use of 
the click stops of the aperture scale 


which enables them to vary the aperture 
setting by counting the clicks. For ex¬ 
ample changing from f/4 to f/5.6 is 
one click, to f/8 is two clicks and so 
forth. This eliminates the necessity of 
checking visually every change of the 
diaphragm position. 

Perhaps the first mechanical feature of 
the lenses that the photographer will use 
is the orientation feature, which permits 
the user to place the lens on the camera 
and position the engraving to his liking. 
This is accomplished very simply by 
loosening the three lock screws in the 
lock ring, that ring nearest the camera,, 
and turning the lens in a clockwise di¬ 
rection until the engraving is desirably 
located. The lens is then secured in place 
by tightening these three screws. 


TABLE III 

Mechanical and Optical Features of the Animar Lenses 


Lens 

Identification 

Number of 
Elements 

Balcote 

Surfaces 

Maximum 

Aperture 

Minimum 

Aperture 

Click 

Stops 

| Exposure 

1 Guide 

Focusing Scale 

Nearest 

Distance 

Depth of 

Field Scale 

Circle of 
Confusion* 

Orientation 

Slip on Filter 
Adapter** 

Screw-in Filter 

Adapters** 




1 

\NI1V 

lARS 

FOB 

L 8mm. can 

IERA 

s 

I 



12.7mm.f/2.8 

1 , 

Yes 

f/2.8 

f /16 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1 - 

No 

— 

No 1 

18mm. 

None 

14mm. f / 1.9 

4 

Yes 

f/i -9 

f/22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 ft. 

No 

— 

Yes 

18mm, 

None 

15mm.f / 1.5 

6 

Yes 

f/i -5 

f/22 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

i 1 ^ ft. 

Yes 

0.0005" 

Yes 

23.5mm. 

None 

25mm.f / 2.7 

3 

Yes 

f/ 2-7 

f / 16 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 ft. 

Yes 

0.0005" 

Yes 

23.5mm. 

None 

37.5mm.f/3.5 

3 

Yes 

f/ 3.5 

f / 22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 ft. 

Yes 

0.0005" 

Yes 

23.5mm. 

None 




ANIM 

ARS 

FOR 

i6mm. CAMERA 

lS 

1 

i 1 

I 


15mm.f/3.5 

4 

Yes 

f/ 3.5 1 

1 f/22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes | 

1 6 in. | 

1 No 

- 1 

Yes | 

28.5mm. 1 

None 

2 5 mm.f / 1.5 

6 

1 

Yes | 

1 f/i -5 

f/22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 Vi ft. 

Yes 

0.0010" 

Yes 

28.5mm. 

1.0433x36 

25mm. f/2.7 

3 

Yes 

f/ 2-7 

f/.6 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

_ 

No 

— 

No 

25.5mm. 

0.9252x36 

26mm.f / 1.9 

4 

Yes 

f/i -9 

f /16 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 2 ft. 

No 

— 

Yes 

28.5mm. 

1.0433x36 

50mm.f / 3.5 

3 

Yes 

f/ 3.5 

f / 22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

| 2 ft. 

Yes 

0.0010" 

Yes 

28.5mm. 

1.0433x36 

75mm.f/3.5 

4 

Yes 

f/ 3.5 

f/22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

3 ft. 

| Yes 

0.0015" 

Yes 

3 1.5mm. 

1.1024x36 

loomm.f / 3.5 

4 

Yes 

f/ 3.5 

f/22 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

3 ft. 

Yes 

0.0020" 

Yes 

35 mm. 

1.2796x36 


* Used in designing the depth of field scale. 

** Not supplied by Bausch & Lomb, but are commercially available. 
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The mounting dimensions of the Ani- 
mar lenses was chosen in accordance 
with the American Standard Association 
recommendation; namely, a mounting 
thread of 0.625" x 32TPI for the eight 
millimeter camera lenses with a registra¬ 
tion distance of 0.484". For the sixteen 
millimeter camera lenses the thread is a 
1.000" x 32TPI and the registration dis¬ 
tance is 0.690". 

All the air-glass surfaces of these 
lenses have been given the Balcote, ultra 
hard anti-reflection coating. 

Many users will find other mechanical 
and optical features of these lenses of 
particular value to them. A list of the 
features and the lenses on which they 
are to be found is given in Table III. 

The lenses of this Animar series an¬ 
swer most of the needs of the semi- 
professional and amateur photographer; 
however, additional lenses will from 
time to time be added to the series to 
even more completely fill the needs of 
these photographers. The lenses in the 
16mm. series are also eminently suitable 
for professional 16mm. photography. 


NEW COLOR FILM 


(Continued from Page 240 ) 

Subsequently, the problem of getting 
non-migratory color formers was ap¬ 
proached by different workers in several 
ways: 

(1) Color formers have been made 
which seem to adhere to gelatin as 
certain dyes do to textile fibers. 

(2) Migratory color formers have been 
chemically combined with long chain 
or complex ring structures which 
give giant molecules too big to wan¬ 
der through the gelatin structure of 
the emulsion layer. 

(3) Color formers have been made non- 
migratory by incorporating them in 
a colloid (a resin or gum) and then 
dispersing the colloid in the emul¬ 
sion into very small particles. 

Thus in all previous approaches to the 
problem emulsion layers for color-form¬ 
ing development have contained at least 
three components—gelatin, silver halide 
and color former. In the release positive 
worked out by du Pont only two com¬ 
ponents are employed—silver halide and 
a synthetic polymer which plays the role 
of both the gelatin and the color former 
previously used. 

It was logical for du Pont with wide 
experience in producing such polymers 
as nylon, neoprene and polythene, to 
undertake the synthesis of dual-role poly¬ 
mers for color photography. Three dif¬ 
ferent polymers have been made for the 
present film. Each one contains an ap- 



FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(VflmeRfl tquipmeiiT (6. 

1600 BROROWRy \ neujyoRKCiTy 


"PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR’’ 

smniib guro tripod 


Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever. 
Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height ad¬ 
justments. Pan handle can be inserted at 3 different 
positions on tripod head for operator’s convenience 
or extreme tilt work. Legs are hard maple specially 
treated and warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and alunminum. Built-in spirit level. Swivel 
tie-down rings. Platform can be equipped for either 
46 or J 4 * n * camera screw. 

Write for further details. 


It is no longer necessary to use a large, heavy tripod for 
your 16mm. professional and semi-professional cameras 


This new, small size GYRO 
tripod handles all 16mm. profes¬ 
sional type cameras: Mitchell 
16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven 
Cine Special; also 35mm. motor- 
driven Eyemo with 400' maga¬ 
zine. It features Super Smooth 
Pan cf Tilt Action. 


American Cinematographer 
HANDBOOK 

♦ 

Source of QUICK ANSWERS to such ques¬ 
tions as: "What is the angle of view of my 
25mm. lens?" "What's the depth of focus 
of my 50mm. lens at 12 feet?" "How much 
film will a 30 second take consume at 24 
f.p.s.?" "What's the Weston daylight rating 
of Ansco Ultra-Pan negative?" "What stop 
shall I use to shoot at 8 f.p.s. if exposure 
at 16 f.p.s. is f/4.5?" And thousands more! 
A hand book that's a must for every mo¬ 
tion picture cameraman, professional or 
amateur. 

Price $5.00 Postpaid 

♦ 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Dr. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Cable Address: RUBYCAM 
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The MART MESSAGE 


Revolutionary Recording 

THE HALLEN RECORDER 

This synchronous magnetic tape recorder 
is low in cost and excels in quality, 
sprocket-wheeled, uses 17 Vz mm tape 
or 1/4 inch, can be used over again, get 
immediate playback. Eastern Distributors. 

_$1,850.00 F.O.B,_ 

New and Sensational 

COLORTRAN LIGHTS 

Portable lightweight equipment supplying 
more light at less current than ever be¬ 
fore, color corrected 3200-3400 Kelvin, 
approx. 16,000 watts from a 40 amp. 
fuse. Three different kits to meet your 
needs. Eastern Distributors 

We have portable generators to supply 
your outdoor electrical requirements. 
Write for Mart Message. 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 


BERNDT-MAURER 16 mm SINGLE 
SYSTEM motor, amplifier, mike, lenses, 

magazines, complete .$4500.00 

MAURER 16 mm SILENT CAMERA, 
lenses, motor, magazines, accessories, 

complete .$2900.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL RACKOVER, maga¬ 
zine, motor, lenses, complete. $4750.00 

MITCHELL STANDARD 35 mm, maga¬ 
zines, motor, lenses, complete.$5975.00 

AURICON PRO 16 mm SINGLE SYS¬ 
TEM, complete with amplifier and 

mike, magazines .$1191.00 

ARRIFLEX 35 mm with Zeiss Biotar 

and Sonnar lenses, magazines.$1250.00 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL II with I" 

F 1.4 Ektar, brand new.$995.00 

MOVIOLA Model ULPCS, 16 mm pic¬ 
ture on 2x3 screen, 16 mm. composite 
sound or separate sound.$1 185.00 


Complete Line Micro Editing Equipment 
Camart Mike Boom - Blimps - Dollies 
Lenses - Projectors - Tripods 
WE BUY, SELL, TRADE EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


the CAMERA • MART, inc 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19. N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 



SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC 

C O R D E R S 


PLEASE SEND FOR BROCHURE 

3 5 0 3 B WEST OLIVE AVENUE • BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

CAMERAS»MOVIOLAS*DOLLYS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



propriate dye-generator as a part of the 
complex polymer molecule. Furthermore, 
these polymers exhibit properties which 
are superior to gelatin in many respects. 

It has been argued that a slight solu¬ 
bility of the color former in water was 
essential in order to bring about the dye¬ 
coupling reaction during development, 
and that the migration of a soluble color 
former had to be prevented by means 
such as those referred to above. In the 
new conception presented bv du Pont, 
the color generator only swells in the 
processing solutions. There are no prob¬ 
lems whatsoever of migration or solu¬ 
bility. When the polymer is swollen the 
color-generator, though locked in the 
polymer molecule, remains highly re¬ 
active with the oxidation product of the 
developer. Positive emulsions made with 
these polymers are characterized by a 
high dye-generating efficiency and sharp 
definition of image. 

The layer arrangement in du Pont 
color release positive departs from the 
order commonly used by monopack pro¬ 
ducers, as shown in the diagram, Fig. i. 

Such an arrangement is permissible 
because the printing is done on a regis¬ 
tration printer and any one of the three 
separation negatives can be directed into 
the appropriate layer by the proper selec¬ 
tion of printing light. The particular 
arrangement above permits optimum 
quality in that the least important rec¬ 
ord from the standpoint of definition, the 
yellow, is placed in the bottom layer 
where diffusion effects caused by print¬ 
ing through the two emulsion layers are 
least noticeable. 

The du Pont layer arrangement sug¬ 
gests the use of a dye sound track and a 
blue-sensitive photocell for reproducing 
sound. A track in magenta, which gives 
good response to a blue cell, can be con¬ 
fined to the outer layer to get the advan¬ 
tage of sharp definition. But since blue 
cells are not a part of the present theater 
equipment, a silver-plus-dve track is rec¬ 
ommended, and this can be obtained by 
several known methods, such as prevent¬ 
ing the bleaching of the sound track area 
or by redeveloping or sulfiding the track 
after bleach. 

The color release positive film, al¬ 
though yielding acceptable results with 
separation negatives made from 35mm. 
and 16mm. color originals, will give 
maximum quality with black and white 
separations made in a split-beam camera 
or by other means capable of giving black 
and white originals. 


Eastman Kodak Company has an¬ 
nounced important price reductions on 
a number of popular cameras and movie 
projectors. 
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PHOTO BACKGROUNDS 

(Continued from Page 24.0) 


a minimum of grain. Secret of the im¬ 
proved detail and contrast noted when 
Paul’s backgrounds are used in motion 
picture lies in their translucency. Ren¬ 
dition appears perfect to the eye, but 
when light is projected through the back¬ 
ground from the rear, it “comes to life,” 
to quote Mr. Paul. Actually the differ¬ 
ence between Paul’s translucent back¬ 
grounds and the old type, multi-section 
opaque backgrounds is quite marked. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
these backgrounds is their adaptability to 
color productions as well as black and 
white. After each background has been 
exposed and developed out, oil colors are 
sprayed on the back of the picture. This 
is a carefully executed job of hand dec¬ 
orating which gives the appearance of a 
natural color photo when it is lighted 
from the rear. 

When used on the set, the backgrounds 
are usually lit from both the rear and 
the front. Two methods of lighting have 
been found satisfactory for lighting from 
the rear — either direct lighting from 
incandescent or arc lamps, or reflected 
light. In the latter method, the picture 
is backdropped by a huge white cloth. 
Lights directed upon this cloth, reflect 
a diffused light of ample volume to¬ 
ward the background picture. This is 
the method that was used on the Cham¬ 
pion set mentioned earlier, and illustrated 
in one of the accompanying photos. 

By using either front lighting or re¬ 
flected lighting from the rear, the back¬ 
ground serves as either a day or night 
backdrop. Where the scene comprises a 
skyline picture including a number of 
skyscrapers and other buildings, realistic 
night effects are created by applying a 
matt in back of the background with 
areas representing windows of buildings 
cut out to allow bright light to show 
through. 

Paul’s backgrounds require a mini¬ 
mum of care in handling and take up 
less space in storage than other types of 
backgrounds, because they can be rolled 
up without causing wrinkles or cracking 
in the picture surface. 

Paul’s friends know him simply as 
“M.B.” — the tag he has been known 
by for years. In the photographic busi¬ 
ness for the past 26 years, Paul got his 
start as an apprentice to the late Robert 
Schueler, renowned portrait painter and 
photographer who was one of the coun¬ 
try’s leading camera artists at the turn 
of the century. It was while in Scheuler’s 
employ that Paul learned how to make 
emulsions and coat materials with them. 

Coming to Hollywood years ago, Paul 



FIRST IN 1941, BEST TODAY! An improved Auricon 16 mm Blimp 
with follow focus, for silenced "double-system” sound recording with E-K 
Cine Special Camera, $295 plus tax. Complete professional unit including 
Blimp, Studio Finder and Synchronous-Motor Drive, $645 plus tax. 

See your dealer or write for free illustrated information. 

BERNDT-BACH, Inc .. 7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


P 


16S SPECIALIZED SERVICES 35 


i 


i 


COLOR • B & W • 
CINEMATOGRAPHY • 


BLOW-UPS • REDUCTIONS • SPECIAL EFFECTS 
RECORDING • TV FILM PRODUCTION SERVICE 


BEAUTIFUL 3-COLOR 35mm THEATER PRINTS 
FROM YOUR 16mm COLOR ORIGINALS! 


• PRECISION OPTICAL PRINTING:. Dissolves, Wipes, 
Fades, Zooms, Montages, Action Speed-changes, etc. 
# 16mm Color Balanced Printing Masters 
With All Special Effects Included 
# 35mm Work Prints from 16mm Originals, 
for Faster and More Accurate Editing 


# Scene Doctoring and Quality Alteration 

# AAatte-painting Composites, Titles and Inserts 
0 Background Projection and Trick Photography 
# Television Air-checks for Reference Purposes 
• Research and Experimental Work 


Experienced Major Studio Technicians — The Best in Precision Equipment — Modern Sound Stage 


FILMEFFECTS of Hollywood 


1153 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Hollywood 9-5808 



DESIGNING and 
MANUFACTURING 
Of 

Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for 
16mm & 35mm $ 
cameras 

Animation Equipment; 

MOTORS for 
Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


RENTALS — SALES 
— SERVICE 
Eyemo, Mitchell, 
Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras 


Bausch & Lomb 
‘Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 
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U. S. Pat. No. 2260368 

Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-7 



AUTOMATIC DISSOLVE 

For The Cine Special 


New Improved Model “C” 

New Price $54.00 P | us Tax 

See your dealer , or write 

JOSEPH YOLO 

5968 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


S.O.S. Catalog Saves You Many $$$ 
FILM PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

Because of the vast size of this catalog the printer 
is taking longer than originally anticipated. We 
apologize for the delay and feel confident you will 
find it well worth waiting for. Chock full of excep¬ 
tionally good buys—listing every type of equip¬ 
ment. All Fully Guaranteed. 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 

Dept. F, 602 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N.Y. 


did still photography at CBS, started a 
film test business in 1934, then went to 
M.G.M. as a portrait photographer. 
Later he spent 7 years as portrait and 
poster art photographer at Columbia 
Pictures. It was during his tenure with 
the studios that Paul learned of their 
needs for more durable and practical 
photo backgrounds. Chief complaint of 
the studios was the ill-matched sections 
of the opaque murals used at the time 
and the storage problem. Recognizing 
the need for a one-piece, translucent and 
highly flexible medium for such picture 
enlargements, Paul proceeded with re¬ 
search that led to development of his 
present secret process. 

Now, he thinks, he has the answer to 
every studio’s background problem. Stu¬ 
dios can either buy or rent his photo 
backgrounds. Already, production de¬ 
mands have outgrown his present two- 
story quarters, and Paul is presently 
drawing plans for a new and modern 
building to house his business that will 
feature the latest type scene production 
docks and elevators for use of painters 
and finishers while working on the giant 
photo enlargements. Where at present 
Paul is limited to turning out photo 
backgrounds beyond 20 feet in width, 
the new plant will permit the production 
of backgrounds 45 to 60 feet in width. 
Studios, of course, already have found 
economy in Paul’s one-piece, translucent 
day-and-night color backgrounds through 
the time and money saved in set lighting 
and the savings they afford in set con¬ 
struction. 


INDIA'S MOVIE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 23J) 

than one quarter of the amount of elec¬ 
trical equipment customarily employed 
here. Sets, more often than not, are 
not too cleverly built, so it’s up to the 
cameraman to “do it with lights.” He 
has at his disposal very few or none 
of the various helpful adjuncts which 
we take for granted, such as dimmers, 
century stands, adequate nets and scrims, 
adjustable goboes, adjustable hangers, 
etc., but has to improvise substitutes as 
he goes along. The lighting units most 
generally employed are juniors and baby 
juniors. Seniors are very popular, but 
since 5kw globes cost around $125.00 
on the black market, there aren’t many 
of them in use. 

The Indian cameraman keeps abreast 
of all the latest ideas in the way of 
meters, filters, handbooks, and the like, 
but aside from the difficulty of obtaining 
such helpful items, they are very expen¬ 
sive for him. Another serious handicap 
there is the present status of the Indian 


laboratories; the work is comparatively 
poor in quality, with the old rack-and- 
tank technique being used in most cases, 
and not too skilfully. There is one 
notable exception, however; in Bombay 
the Bengal Film Laboratories are being 
operated by the Mehta Brothers, one of 
whom was for three years or so associ¬ 
ated with the old Rothacker-Aller or¬ 
ganization in the U.S. 

They are using machine development, 
and the entire plant is operated on a 
strictly modern and scientific basis, using 
sensitometric control throughout, with 
full air conditioning, even to the storage 
vaults. 

Needless to say they are extremely 
busy, usually running three shifts. Prob¬ 
ably the greatest problem confronting the 
cameraman of India is, however, the raw 
stock situation. Whatever the reason, the 
procurement of a sufficient quantity of 
film for a picture is a difficult and some¬ 
times expensive procedure. It is not at 
all uncommon for a cameraman to use, in 
the same production, stock from several 
different manufacturers. 

We here in our comparatively lush 
studio facilities are prone to object 
most strenuously when we are forced to 
change emulsion numbers during a pic¬ 
ture. Our Indian contemporary thinks 
nothing of intermixing Harrow (British 
Kodak), Rochester, DuPont, Gaevert, 
and perhaps a dash of Fuji (a postwar 
Japanese product, and not half bad, 
either). How he manages to maintain 
a semblance of uniformity, particuarly 
when the ages of the various stocks are 
sometimes doubtful, I can’t imagine, but 
he does amazingly well in that line. 

Perhaps one reason is because he is 
not averse to making a hand test when 
changing from one stock to another. In 
fact, many of our top-flight men would 
find no little difficulty in delivering the 
same excellent quality working under the 
same unfavorable conditions. 

The leading cameramen of India are 
a hard-working progressive lot, and are 
ever alert to new and improved ideas. 
Naturally they look to ASC members 
as leaders in the craft, and are fully 
cognizant of the changes and advance¬ 
ment in the art as exemplified by them. 
More than that, most of them have their 
individual favorites among the contem¬ 
porary men here, whose work they follow 
in detail by means of the trade publica¬ 
tions, most of them having access to 
The American Cinematographer . One 
cameraman in Bombay assured me that 
he has a complete file of our magazine, 
from the very first issue. 

An interesting slant on the Indian’s 
eagerness to keep abreast of the times is 
that there is a group which makes it a 
regular practice to attend the opening 
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night of each new American picture, 
when possible. If the picture appeals to 
them from a photographic viewpoint, 
they return another time with cameras 
and photograph certain selected portions 
of the picture on the screen. The shots 
are later enlarged, studied and discussed 
in detail by the group. 

They make no attempt at direct imi¬ 
tation, but by this means compare the 
work of different individuals, and de¬ 
cide for themselves the most effective 
treatment for a given subject. The work 
of our leading cameramen is entirely 
familiar to them, and almost without 
exception, any of the leading cameramen 
of India can say with entire certainty 
who photographed what picture, and 
when. 

Sound recording technique in India is 
extremely well advanced, and the engi¬ 
neers and technicians in that department 
are doing a splendid job; they are mak¬ 
ing great progress in re-recording and 
dubbing, and are constantly on the alert 
for new methods and improvements. 

All of the principal manufacturers of 
studio equipment are well represented 
there: Bell & Howell, Mitchell, Mole- 
Richardson, RCA, Fearless, etc., with the 
prices on everything about 50% higher 
than here. 

The electrical situation in the studios 
is considerably below par; there are no 
generators, hence no arcs. AC is supplied 
from the regular city mains, and in some 
localities each studio is limited to a max¬ 
imum consumption of 75kw. 

Studios themselves are somewhat 
smaller in scope than those with which 
we are familiar, but generally they are 
quite adequate and competently staffed. 
Most of the stages, which they term 
“floors,” are not completely soundproofed 
but this is not often a detriment. In most 
instances the studios are located in re- 




VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


uiiibTK'IOHGTRR 

for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-50 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-50 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cine Equipment/ Inc. newTorVimx 



MOTION PICTURE 
1 PRINTERS 8* 

CONTINUOUS-STEP-REDUCTION 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER Mzc&naGr. 

16519 WASHBURN AVE. DETROIT2I.MICH 



GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A , Chicago 6, III. 


FLASH! 

Details of a new, revolutionary synchronous 
magnetic recorder will be announced in 
American Cinematographer next month. 
Light Weight (Single Unit) — Low Price 

KINEVOX, Inc. 

HOLLYWOOD 
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8764 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Professional View Finder 



for 16MM. 
Cameras 

Precision 
built. 
Highest 
technical 
standards. 
Major 
motion 
picture 
studio 
specifica¬ 
tions. 


• LARGE ERECT image 


• Corrected from left to right on 
GROUND GLASS 


• Light Weight 

• Now in use by major independent 
producers 

MAIER-HANCOCK CORP. 

12270 Montague St., Pacoima, Calif. 



NEW...16 mm. Moviola 

NOW—a professional Moviola for 16mm. pro¬ 
duction. Made by makers of the 35mm. Movi¬ 
ola. Runs at controlled speed, forward and 
reverse. Brilliant 2" x 2%" picture on screen. 
Write for literature and prices. 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


DIRECT 16MM SOUND 

with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of i6mm. Business, 
Educational and Religious Films. 

• Edge Numbered • Synchronized Studio 

Work Prints Photography 

• Sound Recording • Release Prints— 

• Duplicate Negatives Color and B&W 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

1 64 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A . Chicago 6, III. 


mote sections of the city where traffic 
noise and other sound problems are at a 
minimum. 

American pictures are extremely well 
received by the audiences of India, both 
native and European ; preference is shown 
for westerns, musicals, and other vari¬ 
eties of purely entertaining subjects. Na¬ 
tive audiences, particularly in the neigh¬ 
borhood houses, prefer the Indian made 
pictures, and the length of runs of favor¬ 
ite subjects is amazing; the better pic¬ 
tures often play from three to six months 
in the larger cities. 

Indian audiences have a very definite 
preference as to the makeup of their pic¬ 
tures—so much so that all pictures there 
adhere to a technique which is so stand¬ 
ard that it is almost a formula. The first 
requirement is that the picture be long 
—usually 12,000 feet. I was told that 
the average length was formerly greater, 
but that the government in the interest 
of conservation has placed that figure as 
a maximum. Regardless of the subject 
matter, there must be music in each pro¬ 
duction. This is done, usually, by the 
interjection of from four to seven songs 
or dances at intervals throughout the 
picture. Also, comedy relief must be sup¬ 
plied, generally being managed by the 
introduction of a couple of comics who 
come on the screen at various intervals, 
sometimes with little or no apparent con¬ 
nection with the story. Despite all of 
these demands, the Indian theater-goer 
prefers a story definitely on the sad side, 


with an unhappy ending if possible. 

Pictures are made in the Hindustani 
language, which is almost a universal 
tongue, but occasionally versions are 
made in Kanarese or in some of the other 
languages. Action is depicted in a rather 
broad fashion, almost pantomimic, per¬ 
haps to help overcome the language diffi¬ 
culties in sections where Hindustani is 
not well understood. 

It is hoped that the foregoing impres¬ 
sions will be accepted as such. No at¬ 
tempt has been made to furnish anything 
statistical or authoritative, but simply to 
pass along thoughts which seemed of 
interest. 

Our trip was so pleasant and so pro¬ 
ductive, both as to friendships formed 
and results obtained, that we are looking 
forward with keen anticipation to our 
return next winter, when we hope to 
complete the elephant picture. Following 
this, Oriental-International Films will 
produce “The River,” based on the sen¬ 
sitive novel by Rumer Godden. Renoir 
will direct and already he has selected 
Patricia Walters, a 12-year-old English 
school girl for a leading role, on the basis 
of tests which I shot while in India. 

Plans call for shooting “The River” 
in Technicolor, and the company already 
has the cameras, the film, and the labo¬ 
ratory committments from Technicolor’s 
London studios. This means, though, 
that they must ship special, direct-current 
generators and other like equipment to 
India for the production. 


A.S.Cs. NEW THEATRE 

(Continued from Page 239) 


& Howell auditorium-type 16mm. sound 
projector. Its sound system is channelled 
through the 35 mm. projector sound sys¬ 
tem and subject to the same remote con¬ 
trol in the lounge. Thus the Society is 
now in position to review the many ex¬ 
cellent 16mm. technical, commercial and 
amateur films at its disposal. 

In solving a difficult projection prob¬ 
lem, the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers has undoubtedly solved a 
similar problem for others faced with 
the same obstacles of building codes and 
fire restrictions. The fact that there is 
need for a suitable plan to circumvent 
such obstacles, that there are others in 
need of 35mm. sound projection facilities 
as yet unable to obtain them, within 
reasonable cost, is evidenced by the fact 
the problem will be dealt with at great 
length at the next S.M.P.E. convention. 
Undoubtedly the A.S.C. “theatre” will 
be studied for the sound suggestions it 
offers others wishing to provide motion 
picture exhibition in buildings never 


intended for this purpose. 

Of course the A.S.C. clubhouse has 
many advantages not to be found else¬ 
where and which contribute much to the 
comfort of those attending its “theatre.” 
There is the spacious 150-car parking 
lot, which is part of the clubhouse 
grounds, and there is a bar just off the 
lounge offering solace to the thirsty. 
There is a modern, well-equipped kitchen 
where a cateress prepares the delectable 
post-meeting snacks or the sumptuous 
monthly dinners for which the A.S.C. is 
renowned. But the comfortable seating 
is probably the “theatre’s” salient feature 
for those who come to look at pictures. 

Years ago, the A.S.C. clubhouse was 
the home of Conway Tearle, one of the 
top cinema stars of the silent era. The 
Society acquired the property in 1937 
and converted it to provide quarters 
for its offices, a meeting place for its 
members, and recreational facilities for 
members who meet together between 
picture assignments. 
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HOLLYWOOD CLOSE-UP 

(Continued from Page 245) 

Angles —Setups in long shots are va¬ 
ried to tell the story from the proper 
angle. In close-ups, the reasons for chang¬ 
ing angles are manifold. In feminine 
close-ups, the most important is to beau¬ 
tify the star, to correct and to symme¬ 
trize. If you study faces, you will find 
that some people have impossible profiles, 
while others look better in profile than 
in full face. Some look their best from 
a three-quarter angle. You will also no¬ 
tice that, in most faces, one-half of the 
face is different from the other. Very 
few people have symmetrical faces, with 
both halves equal. Search for the best 
angle, and when found, use it. 

Size —Why do we make close-ups? 
To see the face. That being the case, 
let us see the face only and leave out 
everything secondary, or at least keep it 
subdued in tone. Limit the size of the 
portrait or close-up to whatever you are 
trying to feature. 

Composition of Close-ups —When we 
look intd a mirror, we look at our eyes. 
When we look at a picture of any kind, 
we instinctively look at the upper part 
of it. This is because the eyes are in the 
upper part of the face. If we haven’t 
found in the picture what we are look¬ 
ing for, our eyes start to travel. There¬ 
fore, whenever possible, place features of 
interest in the upper part of the picture, 
or, as we call it in pictures, above the 
half-line. 

Foreground in Close-ups —Foreground 
pieces should be employed with great 
care in composing close-ups or portraits. 
They can easily distract. Never use a 
lighted lamp over-exposed curtains, or 
any other hot object in the foreground, 
because light catches the eye; they should 
be in the background. By the time the 
eye accustoms itself to the bright light, 
either the scene is over, or the iris of 
the eye is so closed down that the face 
featured in this instance appears entirely 
too dark. If they have to be used, inas¬ 
much as they are already established, 
then dim them down considerably. In 
two-shots, have the lamp in the center, 
(Continued on Page 265) 



NO GENERATOR NECESSARY. 


. . . when you use the new compact, carryable COLORTRAN light kits. Ideal for television and 
16mm. film production. Major studios now use them, too! 

Call For Demonstration or Write For Details 

folof ltaii Converter fompanv 


7333 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Phone: GRanite 4461 



FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(7flm€Rfl€quipm€iiT(o. 

1600 BRORDLUny \ n€LU yoRK city * 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE 


for the 

E. K. Cine Special 


110 Volt A. C., Single Phase, 60 Cycle 

This motor will run in synchronization with 
either 16mm. or 35mm. sound recorders. It is 
provided with mounting platform which permits 
removal of magazine while camera remains 
mounted on motor. 

Drive coupling attaches to single-frame shaft of 
camera and is mated to spring-steel drive arm 
of motor gear box. This assures that camera 
mechanism cannot be damaged if a film jam 
occurs as the spring steel arm drive will shear. 
This is easily replaced. 

A knurled knob on motor armature percits rota- 
ing for threading. "On-Off" switch built into 
base. Platform base threaded for VV' and 3 /s" 
camera tie-down screws. Rubber covered cable 
with plugs included. 

Price $150 . . . Immediate Delivery 
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COLUMBIA 

• Burnett Guffey, “Baby Is Here,” with 
Robert Young, Barbara Hale, Robert Hutton, 
and Janis Carter. Henry Levin, director. 

• Lester White, “Good Humor Man,” with 
Jack Carson, Lola Albright, and Jean Wal¬ 
lace. Lloyd Bacon, director. 

• Vincent Farrar, “Woman From Head¬ 
quarters,” later changed to “Mary Ryan, 
Detective,” with Marsha Hunt, William 
Phillips, Charles Russell, June Vincent and 
Victor Horne. Abbey Berlin, director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Girl’s School,” with 
Joyce Reynolds, Thurston Hall, Ross Ford, 
Laura Elliott and Julia Dean. Lew Landers, 
director. 

• Charles Lawton, “The Tougher They 
Come,” with Broderick Crawford, John Ire¬ 
land Ellen Drew, Ed Buchannan and Ted 
De Corsia. Earl McEvoy, director. 

INDEPENDENT 

• Benjamin Kline, “Treasure of Monte 
Cristo,” Screen Guild-Nassour) with Glen 
Langan, Steve Broidy and Adele Jergens. 
Leonard Picker, director. 

• Lucien Andriot, “Borderline,” (Border¬ 
line Pictures) with Fred MacMurray, Claire 
Trevor, Jose Torvay and Don Diamond. 
William Seiter, director. 

M. C. M. 

• Harold Rosson, “On The Town,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly, 
Vera Ellen, Ann Miller, and Betty Garret. 
Gene Kelly, director. 

• Paul Vogel, “Battleground,” with Van 
Johnson, John Hodiak, Ricardo Montalban, 
George Murphy, Marshall Thompson, Tom¬ 
my Breen, Jim Mitchell, Bruce Cowling, and 
Denise D’Arcele. William Wellman, director. 

• Joe Ruttenberg, “Side Street,” (shooting 
in New York) with James Craig, Farley 
Grainger, Paul Kelly, and Cathy O’Donnell. 
Anthony Mann, director. 

• Charles Schoenbaum, “Stars In My 
Crown,” with Joel McCrea, Ellen Drew and 
Lewis Stone. Jacques Tourneur, director. 

• Robert Planck, “Bodies and Souls,” with 
Glenn Ford, Gloria deHaven, Charles Co¬ 
burn, Janet Leigh and Nancy Davis. Curtis 
Bernhardt, director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Tension,” with Aud¬ 
rey Totter, Richard Basehart and Cyd Cha- 
risse. John Berry, director. 

• Harold Lipstein, “Ambush,” with Robert 
Taylor, John Hodiak, and Don Taylor. Sam 
Wood, director. 

• George Folsey, “Adam’s Rib,” with Spen¬ 
cer Tracy, Katherine Hepburn, Judy Holli¬ 
day, and Tom Ewell. George Cukor, director. 

• Ray June, “Nancy Goes To Rio,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Ann Sothern, Jane Powell, 
Louis Calhern and Barry Sullivan. Robert 
Z. Leonard, director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Tension,” with Audrey 
Totter, Richard Basehart, Cyd Charisse, and 
Barry Sullivan. John Berry, director. 

MONOGRAM 

• Harry Neumann, “Boomtown Badmen,” 
with Jimmy Wakely, Cannonball Taylor and 
Lois Hall. Oliver Drake, director. 

• Lew W. O’Connell, “Jiggs and Maggie 
In Jackpot Jitters,” with Joe Yule, Renee 


Riano, June Harrison, Tim Ryan. William 
Beaudine, director. 

• William Sickner, “Black Midnight,” with 
Roddy McDowall, Lynn Thomas and Kirby 
Grant. Oscar Boettinger, Jr., director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Haunted Trails,” with 
Whip Wilson, Andy Clyde and Reno Browne. 
Lambert Hillyer, director. 

• Marcel LePicard, “Angels In Disguise,” 
with Leo Gorcy, Huntz Hall and Jean Dean. 
Jean Yarbrough, director. 

PARAMOUNT 

• Charles Lang, “Copper Canyon,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Ray Milland, Hedy LeMarr, 
Macdonald Carey, Mona Freeman, and 
Harry Carey, Jr. John Farrow, director. 

• John Seitz, “Sunset Boulevard,” with 
William Holden, Gloria Swanson, Erich von 
Stroheim, and Nancy Olson. Billy Wilder, 
director. 

® Danile Fapp, “I Married A Dead Man,” 
with Barbara Stanwyck, John Lund, Lyle 
Bettger, and Jane Cowl. Mitchell Leisen, 
director. 

• Charles Lang, (Technicolor) “Where Men 
Are Men,” with Bob Hope, Lucille Ball, Lea 
Penman, Jack Kirkland and Eric Blore. 
George Marshall, director. 

R. K. O. 

• Harry Wild, “Terror,” with Michael 
O’Shea, Charles McGraw, Virginia Grey, 
Julie Bishop and Frank Conroy. Felix Feist, 
director. 

• Nick Musuraca, “Bed of Roses,” with 
Joan Fontaine, Robert Ryan and Zachary 
Scott. Nicholas Ray, director. 

• Lee Garmes, “My Foolish Heart,” (Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn Prod.) with Dana Andrews, 
Susan Hayward, Kent Smith and Lois 
Wheeler. Mark Robson, director. 

• J. Roy Hunt, “Arizona Ambush,” with 
Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Jacqueline White, 
Robert Clarke, William Tannen, Robt. Bar- 
rat. Lesley Selander, director. 

REPUBLIC 

• Edward Cronjager, “House By The River,” 
with Louis Hayward, Jane Wyatt, Lee Bow¬ 
man, Dorothy Patrick. Fritz Lang, director. 

20TH CENTURY-FOX 

• Milton Krasner, “Three Came Home,” 
with Claudette Colbert, Alan Marshall, and 
Florence Desmond. Jean Negulesco, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “Twelve O’clock High,” 
(Shooting in Florida) with Gregory Peck, 
Millard Mitchell, Hugh Marlowe, Paul Stew¬ 
art, Gary Merrill, and Dean Jagger. Henry 
King, director. 

• Jack Cardiff, “The Black Rose,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) (Shooting in North Africa) with 
Tyrone Power, Cecile Aubry, Alfonso Be- 
doya, and Bobby Blake. 

• Charles G. Clarke, “The Quartered City,” 
(Shooting in Germany) George Seaton, di¬ 
rector. No announcement on cast as yet. 

• Arthur Arling, “Wabash Avenue,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Betty Grable, Victor Mature, 
Phil Harris, Reginald Gardiner, Jacqueline 
Dalya and Margaret Hamilton. Henry Kos- 
ter, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “Oh, Doctor!” with Dor¬ 
othy Maguire, William Lundigan, Jesse 
Royce Landis and Gary Merrill. 


• Arthur Miller, “Whirlpool,” 

Tierney, Richard Conte, Jose F~r 
Bickford, Barbara O’Neal. Otto 

director. ^ 

• Fred Jackman, Jr., “Fighting Pi**’ 

(Nat Holt Prodn.) with Raymond Ccotr, .*t- 
tor Jory and Jane Nigh. Ed Marin, director. 

• Lloyd Ahern, “Turned Up Toes,” with 
Jean Peters, Caesar Romero, Paul Douglas. 
Keenan Wynn, Joan Davis and Arthur 
Treacher. Alexander Hall, director. 

• Leo Tovar, “Front and Center,” with Dan 
Dailey, Colleen Townsend, Corine Calvet 
and William Demarest. John Ford, director. 

UNITED ARTISTS 

• Joseph Biroc, “Mrs. Mike,” (Sam Bischoff 
Prod.) with Dick Powell, Evelyn Keyes and 
J. M. Kerrigan. Louis King, director. 

• Russell Harlan, “Gun Crazy,” with 
Peggy Cummins, John Dahl, and Annabelle 
Shaw. Joseph H. Lewis, director. 

• Robert DeGrasse, “A Kiss For Corliss,” 
(Strand-Milbank-Berthugh-UA) with Shirley 
Temple, David Niven, Darryl Hickman, Vir¬ 
ginia Welles, Tom Tulley and Robert Ellis. 
Richard Wallace, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “The Big Wheel,” (Stiefel 
Prod.) with Mickey Rooney, Thos. Mitchell, 
Michael O’Shea, Mary Hatcher and Spring 
Byington. Edward Ludwig, director. 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

• Irving Glassberg, “Francis,” with Donald 
O’Connor, Patricia Medina, Zasu Pitts, Rich¬ 
ard Long and Ray Collins. Arthur Lubin, 
director. 

• Russell Metty, “Bagdad,” (Technicolor) 
with Maureen O’Hara, Paul Christian, Vin¬ 
cent Price, John Sutton and Anne Pearce. 
Charles Lamont, director. 

• Charles Van Enger, “Kid From Texas,” 
with Audie Murphy, Gale Storm and Albert 
Dekker. Kurt Neumann, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Java,” retitled “East 
of Java,” with Shelly Winters, Macdonald 
Carey, Dorothy Hart and Luther Adler. 
H. Bruce Humberstone, director. 

WARNER BROTHERS 

• Sid Hickox, “White Heat,” with James 
Cagney, Virginia Mayo, Edmond O’Brien, 
and Ray Montgomery. Raoul Walsh, director. 

• Ernest Haller, “Chain Lightning,” with 
Humphrey Bogart, Elinor Parker, Raymond 
Massey, and Richard Whorf. Stuart Heisler, 
director. 

® Robert Burks, “Beyond The Forest,” with 
Bette Davis, Joseph Cotten, David Brian, and 
Ruth Roman. King Vidor, director. 

• Peverell Marley, “Perfect Strangers,” 
with (linger Rogers, Dennis Morgan, Mar- 
galo Gilmore, Anthony Ross and Alan Reed. 
Bretaigne Windust, director. 


JAMES S. BROWN, Jr. 

A.S.C. members were shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of fellow 
member James S. Brown, June 2nd. 
Brown was the son of a well-known 
physician, the late Dr. J. S. Brown 
of Montclair, N. J. He began 
camera work with the Thomas A. 
Edison Company. He was a photo¬ 
graphic officer with the Signal Corps 
during World War I, and received 
a citation from General Pershing 
for his outstanding work. 

Many of his picture credits were 
earned at Columbia studios. 
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-YWOOD CLOSE-UP 

Ifi J 

Continued from Page 263) 

m suigic close-ups, ahead of the face, 
never behind. Especially are hot spots 
unpleasant to look at when they are out 
of focus. If you have to have a fore¬ 
ground piece, keep it dark. Venetian 
blinds make excellent foreground pieces. 

The old-fashioned idea that, in mak¬ 
ing a close-up in motion picture pho¬ 
tography, the head of the person had to 
be in the exact center of the picture is 
now taboo. A head can be in a corner 
or on the side of the picture. Combined 
with some object d’art or some decorative 
theme, it can make a perfectly balanced 
and acceptable composition. The frame 
and part of a painting showing an exte¬ 
rior make an excellent combination with 
a head close-up. 

Eyes usually should be in the upper 
part of the picture. No matter how beau¬ 
tiful a hat may be, cut it in half if it 
stops you from putting the wearer’s eyes 
in the upper part of the picture. When 
a person looks up, place him in the lower 
part of the composition; when he looks 
down, put him in the upper part. Gen¬ 
erally, leave more room at the side of 
the picture toward which the subject is 
looking. This allows the imagination to 
travel. Behind the head is yesterday, un¬ 
interesting. We cannot change it. Ahead 
of it is tomorrow, full of expectations. 
We can still mold it. A head can be 
against the side line of the picture when, 
for example, there is the suggestion of 
fear or menace behind (Fig. 2). 

Composing Foreground and Back¬ 
ground — When composing a picture, 
keep an eye open for the background. 
Have no lights or other objects growing 
out of the head (Fig. 1). A lamp shade 
may look like a hat or crown if left 
directly behind the head in the back¬ 
ground. The foreground can be blended 
into the background with, for instance, 
the frame of a picture. Drawings or any 
other design on the wall also make a 
good background. Rembrandt knew the 
secret of leaving the background dark 
and lighting only what he wished to 
feature. 

I 1 heme —In motion pictures, a close- 
up is usually part of a group or two- 
shot, but there are also single close-ups. 
Whichever class it belongs to, a picture 
needs a theme. In films there is no time 
to waste. By merely looking at the pic¬ 
ture, the audience should know or re¬ 
ceive an impression of what it is all 
about. The thought must be put over 
in the shortest length of time. In por¬ 
traits the same rule applies. Your pic¬ 
ture should convey an idea, a message. 
To accomplish this, have the person do 


something—read, hold a book, play the 
piano or other musical instrument, paint, 
or whatever action may suit your picture. 

If we wish to feature a necktie, a 
jewel, a medal, or part of a dress or 
uniform, etc., the face can be subdued. 
Always light what you try to feature. 

Close-ups can be, and sometimes are, 
photographed with any of the lenses in 
general use. Most good lenses, however, 
have a tendency to sharpen the image, 
to reveal and even exaggerate hidden 
blemishes, wrinkles, etc., much to the 
disadvantage of the person photographed. 
Close-ups of Hollywood stars are known 
the world over for their exquisite beauty. 
They are the export of the American 
film industry, and should be photo¬ 
graphed with lenses especially designed 
for the purpose of beautifying. The por¬ 
trait lenses used in the making of the 
famous glamorous Hollywood close-ups 
are usually of 75-80 or 100 millimeters 
focal length. 

In the past, especially on lower budget 
pictures, in order to save precious time 
it was customary to take advantage of 
the existing long shot illumination, and 
use it for shooting close-ups. When a 
long shot was made, instead of moving 
in on a close-up and relighting they 
merely switched lenses. The result was 
a flat, overlit, and usually disastrous 
close-up. This can easily be explained. 
In a long shot the face of an actor may 
be only a small part of the picture. 
Sometimes, to suit the balance of the 
lighting scheme, the scene is overlit. 
When we change lenses, we eliminate 
everything but the face, and all we get 
is a flat white surface. Fortunately, this 
practice is slowly becoming outmoded. 
To get quality, every close-up should he 
lit separately and balanced individually . 

BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from Page 234.) 

ticed here, we would have no Communist 
problems anymore. 

—Charlie Clarke.” 

• 

DAN B. CLARK, A.S.C., is now associated 
with Shep Shepherd of Culver City in 
the photographic service and supplies 
business. Clark, a professional camera¬ 
man for the past 27 years and for 8 
years head of the camera department at 
20th Century-Fox, will head up the 
organization’s department for the pro¬ 
duction of television, commercial and 
industrial films. 

RICARDO MARCELINO, number one cine¬ 
matographer for Premiere Productions, 
Inc., of Manila was a Hollywood visitor 
last month 




AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

• 175 Varick Street 
New York 14, New York 

-— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


NOW AVAILABLE! 

• 35mm. Variable Area Film Re¬ 
cording Equipment. 

• 35mm. Re-recorders. 

• Interlock Systems. 

• Studio Mixer Consoles. 

• Portable Converters. 

• 35 mm. Double Film Magazines 
and Loop Attachments. 


QUALITY FILM RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 


BLUE SEAL SOUND DEVICES 

536 E. 85th St., New York 28, N.Y. 

Cable Address: SOUNDFILM 


r/tdvl/^ ' TO YOUR ^ 

SILENT FILMS 


( Music * Narration * Special Effects) 

LET us convert your 16 mm picture to a sound film 
of the highest quality. Skilled technical staff, and 
finest sound recording equipment and studio fa¬ 
cilities to serve industrial, amateur and educational 
film producers. Write TELEFILM, Inc., Dept. A-l 1 , 

1 6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 , Calif. 

; for prices and literature. 

OUR SERVICE IS USED BY: 

• U.S. Navy • Lockheed Aircraft Co. • Douglas 
Aircraft Co. • Food Mach'y Corp. • U.S. Dept, 
of Int. • Santa Fe Ry. • Standard Oil Co. 




TELEFILM 

HOLLYWOOD 


MOVIE AND SLIDE TITLES 

STILL AT SAME LOW PRICES! Same titles for¬ 
merly distributed by Bell 6 Howell—now sold 
direct. Large variety backgrounds available. 
No charge for tinting film Amber! 

Write for free illustrated literature and samples 

TITLE-CRAFT, 1024 Argyle St., Chicago 40, III. 
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Classified Advertising 

DA TEC. Ten cents P er word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in all capital letters, 60c per agate line (12 agate lines per inch). 
1 J • No discounts on classified advertising. Send copy to editorial office, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, California. 


FOR SALE 


35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200 - 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19. N. Y. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera Gr Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BASS SAYS: 

For Camera Values Hard to Beat . . . 

Write BASS and give yourself a treat! 

35mm. Universal with F:3.5 lens, 2 maga¬ 
zines .$ 67.50 

35 mm. Universal with B. Gr L. F:3.5 lens, 
dissolve ..$ 95.00 

35mm. Akeley, complete with Akeley Gyro 
tripod, 5 mags., matched paid of F :3.5 
lenses and 6 " Telephoto.$375.00 

WRITE BASS FIRST 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY, 179 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, III. 


PROCESSING MACHINE 16mm. Houston, reversi¬ 
ble. Practically new. Cost $8,000. Sacrifice $4,000. 
Box 1059, THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHER. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR Stereo Realist Camera and 
Accessories. Spot cash for your used photo equip¬ 
ment. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 N. Cahuenga, 
Hollywood 28, HEmpstead 7373. 


35MM. MODEL U-D-S SOUND MOVIOLA. In good 
optical and mechanical condition. Price $797.00. 

M.G.M. CAMERA ROLAMBULATOR DOLLY, Pre¬ 
cision, Ball Bearing, Pan Tilt Controls, Weight 
700 lbs. Cost $6,000.00. Bargain $1,500.00. 

H-C-E 16MM. SPECIAL EFFECTS OPTICAL 
PRINTER, Features: Bell Gr Howell Projector, 
Model A Eastman Camera, 42" Lathe Bed, 500- 
Ohm ' Dimmer, Foot Switch, Motor, Microscope. 
Cost $5,000.00. A Gift at $1,500.00. 

35MM. BELL Gr HOWELL SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND 
CAMERA. Four Quality Speed Lenses, Two 1000- 
ft. Magazines, Freehead, Tripod, Ready-to-oper- 
ate. Price $3,750.00. 

LIKE-NEW 16MM. AURICON SOUND CAMERA, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SYSTEM RECORDINGS. 
Outfit complete, new Guarantee, Price $2,313.60. 

ANIMATION STAND, SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
35MM. OR 16MM. Heavy Steel Construction, 
Precision Machine, Weight 1500 pounds. Price 
$2,350.00. 

35MM. EYEMOS, ARRIFLEX AND OTHER TYPES 
OF CAMERAS, MOTION PICTURES LENSES, 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, AT REDUCED 
PRICES. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 

1600 Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood 


FOR SALE 


MITCHELL STANDARD CAMERA. Like New. Brand 
New Mitchell Wild Motor, Tachometer. Six like 
new Pantachar Lenses Mitchell Mounts 100MM. 
75MM-50MM.-40MM.-35MM. All F.2-3. 25MM. 
F.l-8. 400 Ft. magazine. View finder — Extras. 
Over $5000.00 value. First $3600.00 takes. 
OPTICAL PRINTER—35MM. Most complete in Hol¬ 
lywood. BRAND NEW Bell Gr Howell #1082 on 
Copy head, also Bell Gr Howell on Projector head. 
All dissolves and wipes selsyn motor controlled. 
Extra Optical System for background work or 
superimposing titles. Many exclusive features. 
Prices includes D.C. Generator. Value over 
$30,000.00. Will sell for $14,500.00. 

BELL Gr HOWELL 35MM. Hot negative splicer. 

Brand new. Sell for $800.00. Value $950.00. 
MOVIOLA New Condition, Silent—$140.00. 
DEBRIE PARVO CAMERA. Silenced. Perfect condi¬ 
tion. Series F.2 #6328 3P.H. Sync Motor, tripod, 
baby tripod, 6-1000 Ft. magazines, carrying cases, 
finders, matte boxes, 10 asst, lens mts. (no 
glass). Many extras. A buy at $1600.00. 
PRECISION TITLE STAND. Bell Gr Howell Camera 
#400. Every possible movement, all precision 
built. New D.C. Generator. Loads of extras. Worth 
$10,000.00, sell for $4500.00. 

SOME LENS BARGAINS—Any or all at approxi¬ 
mately 50% of today's value. All perfect, some 
brand new. 

Val. Spec, 

each each 

3 Goerz Dagors 19" Process $500.00 $260.00 

3 " " 12" in Shutters 280.00 140.00 

2 Eastman Ektars 14" Syncro " 300.00 160.00 

2 " " 12" " " 270.00 140.00 

2 " " 10" " " 225.00 120.00 

2 " " 8y 2 " " " 176.00 90.00 

1 " " F/3.5 90MM. Focus Mt. 140.00 75.00 

4 " " Enlarging 100 MM. 49.00 25.00 

1 " Enl. ektanon F/8 10" 142.00 75.00 

2 Baltars 152MM. F/2.7 in barrel 255.00 135.00 

1 Ross Process—Homocentric 

15" F/8 260.00 130.00 

1 Leitz Summar Copying 4" F/4.5 165.00 90.00 

All the above equipment has been used by the 
seller for the past 10 years making titles, optical 
work and special effects for some of the major 
studios in Hollywood. Can be seen running. Full 
information and photographs sent on request. 

LOUIS MEYER STUDIOS 

9200 EXPOSITION BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 

Phone TEXAS 0-4696 

RACK-OVER CINEPHON, 5 coated Astro color 
calibrated lenses, 7 magazines, Filters, Cases. 
$2,450.00. Trades considered. MOVIESOUND, 
164-12 110th Road, Jamaica, Long Island 


FOR SALE 

Complete Cine Special outfit, late chrome camera 
with 1-100 ft. and 1-200 ft. magazine, optical 
viewfinder, 15mm. f2.7, 25mm. fl.9, 50mm. fl. 6 , 
63mm. f2.7, 102mm. f2.7, 3 adaptors, set of 
filters and filter holders, masks, large combina¬ 
tion carrying case, all excellent — Special at 
$ 1000 . 00 . 


Contaflex, with 50mm. fl.5 Zeiss Sonnar, case, 
exceptional . . . $225.00. 


LENSES 

35mm. Zeiss Biotar, f2, coated in Arriflex 

Mt.$ 95.00 

50mm. Zeiss Sonnar, fl.5, coated in Arri¬ 
flex Mt.$105.00 

85mm. Zeiss Sonnar, f2, coated in Arriflex 

Mt.$115.00 

6 " Baltar, f2.3 in Mitchell Mt.$145.00 

FLORMAN & BABB 

1254 Sherman Ave., Bronx 56, New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A.S.C. "CINEMATOGRAPHIC ANNUAL," published 
1930. Limited number copies available at $3.50. 
A collectors' item. A.S.C. Agency, 1782 N. 
Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SOUND SERVICES 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. 

High fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Com¬ 
plete studio and laboratory services. Color print¬ 
ing and lacquer coating. 

ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, INC., 7315 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Phone: 
Endicott 2707. 


PHOTOCRAPHERS 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Mitchell 16mm. Professional camera equipped with 
1200 foot film magazines for continuous film¬ 
ing, available for rent with operator to 16mm. 
producers. Write for rates. 

Walter Porep 
Sportsreel Productions 
1114 Carleton St. 

Berkeley, California 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


ROGER CAMERA TIMER 

for automatic operation of (any) camera and 
light for TIME-LAPSE CINEMATOGRAPHY and 
ANIMATION as used by many organizations 
since 15 years. Microcinema Equipment. 
SETTINGS: 1, 2, 3, 6 , 12 and 24 Exp. per Hour 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6 , and 8 Exp. per minute 
and faster, also single frame push 
button. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 


CATALOG Sturelab Now Being Sent to Film Pro¬ 
ducers, Lab Technicians, Recording Engineers 
and Cine Men. Maurer Professional Camera, 4 
lenses, tripod, magazine, syncmotor, almost new, 
$3495.00; MR 1000W Solarspots, $64.50; Synchro¬ 
nous Tape Recorders with amplification, $740.00; 
Sound and picture 16mm. Ediola, $295.00; New 
16mm. Sound Printers, $685.00; Composite Sound 
Moviola $495.00; Combination Reversal Process¬ 
or, $2,375.00; Eyemo Q turret camera, $695.00; 
Stop Watch Film Timer, $24.75; Neumade com¬ 
bination 16/35 mm. Automatic Film Cleaner, 
$350.00 value, $194.50; Giant Spotlite Tripods 8 ' 
high, $9.95. Dept, f - S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, 602 W. 52nd Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 


EXCHANGE 


HAVE HOUSTON 16mm. processor type K-1A. 
In excellent condition. Want to exchange for 
35mm. or 16mm. professional camera. Write 
HAWAII PHOTO SUPPLY CO., 140-142 South 
Beretania Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


EQUIP. WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B Gr H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


"WANTED" 

Mitchell - Akeley - B Gr H 
Wall - Eyemo 

Cameras - Lenses - Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 
20 West 22nd Street 
New York 10, New York 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 
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He gives shape to things to come... 


HIS the ability to see each script through 
the camera's eye ... to picture with brush 
and pencil the story's dramatic high¬ 
lights ... and, finally, to shape sketches 
into settings of authentic merit. 

He is the screen's art director, at once 
responsive and responsible. Not only 
must he be sensitive to the mood of the 
story... givingfull consideration, as well, 
to the personality of the star ... but 


also he must be constantly aware of the 
practicalities of motion picture produc¬ 
tion, be able to work closely with scores 
of crafts within and without the studio. 

Above all, the art director knows the 
importance of the faithful reproduction 
of the values he creates ... an assignment 
he is well content to see competently 
handled by Eastman's famous family of 
motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • 


HOLLYWOOD 








IN 16mm PERFORMANCE, 
IN NEW FLEXIBILITY, IN B&H DEPENDABILITY 


You take a professional picture . . . you show a professional 
picture . . . when your personal camera and projector are 
a Bell & Howell matched pair, made for each other! 

You, of all the people who make movies, know the 
greater artistic satisfaction—and the true economy—that 
you achieve with matched, precision-made equipment. 
B&H Filmos give you dependable protection for your film, 
too, plus a flexibility in use that makes you the master of 
the widest variety of photographic situations. That’s why 
you will discover new pleasure and lasting new enjoyment 
when you “work for pleasure” with a Filmo perfect pair. 

The two perfect pairs shown here, and other matched 
Filmos, are at your camera dealer’s now. See them soon! 
Or write Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 


NEW ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND, always a wonderful buy, i§ now 
a better 16mm sound projector than ever before! Outstanding ad¬ 
vances include new aluminum sound head to reduce noise radiation 
. . . new pre-aligned exciter lamp, matching in precision performance 
the famous B&H pre-aligned projection lamp . . . improved ventila¬ 
tion through new-type louvers . . . new reel arms that attach or 
detach in a jiffy . . . new lightness in weight. Higher undistorted 
sound output than any other lightweight sound projector. Six-inch 
speaker may be used in projector, or removed and placed near 
screen. For larger halls, 8-inch, 12-inch, and 25-watt power speakers 
are available. With 6-inch speaker, an outstanding value at only $449! 

FILMO AUTO MASTER CAMERA. Three -lens turret. Positive view¬ 
finders turn with the turret, always match lens in use. Five operating 
speeds include 64 frames per second for slow motion. Single-frame 
exposure control for animation tricks. Built-in exposure guide covers 
all films, all outdoor conditions. With 1" FI.9 lens only, $285 plus tax. 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND, 16mm sound film pro¬ 
jector, offers the same outstanding advantages of the New 
One-Case Filmosound, but is equipped with an 8-inch 
speaker in a separate, streamlined case . . . for handling 
larger audiences. Complete flexibility is offered by 12-inch 
and 25-watt power speakers, available as required. With the 
8-inch speaker, this improved Filmosound provides double 
the sound output of any other make of lightweight projector, 
yet it is now priced at only $495. 


FILMO 70-DA CAMERA is the 16mm camera choice of ad¬ 
vanced workers, both amateur and professional, the world 
over. With a 3-lens turret head, and seven operating speeds, 
the Filmo 70-DA loads with 100-foot film spools. As with 
every Filmo Camera, what you see, you getl Equipped with a 
1" FI.9 Filmocoted lens only, now $295 plus tax. 


EVERY FILMO IS GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. During life of 
product, any defects in workmanship or material will be 
remedied free {except transportation) 


Precision-Made by 


Bell & Howell 
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